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Adds  Life  to  Research  HAVE  MAP,  WILL  TRAVEL  (MAYBE) 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

An  Arab  professor  visiting 
U ofT  and  his  Jewish  counter- 
part in  Calgary  hope  research  they 
will  undertake  together  on  peaceful 
Israeli  and  Palestinian  coexistence 
will  help  make  the  recent  truce  last 


between  the  two  groups. 

Long-time  friends  and  political 
geographers  Ghazi  Falah  and  David 
Newman  will  study  the  “viability  of 
the  two-state  solution”  for  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict  that  has  plagued 
Israel  since  1947.  “That  means  we 
assume  we  will  eventually  have  two 
states  in  Israel,  one  beside  the  other 
with  coexistence  and  friendly  rela- 
tions,” Falah  said  in  an  interview. 

Falah,  a Palestinian  born  in 
Nazareth  and  founder  of  the  Galilee 
Centre  for  Social  Research  in 
Nazareth,  accepted  U of  T s offer  to 
conduct  the  bulk  of  his  research  here 
after  spending  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Northern  Iowa  on  a 
Fulbright  scholarship.  Newman,  who 
teaches  at  Ben-Gurion  University  of 
Negev  in  southern  Israel,  is  a visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Calgary. 

The  two-year  project  will  be  based 
in  Canada  and  funded  by  a $95,000 
grant  from  the  MacArthur 
Foundation  of  Chicago.  Once  com 
plete,  the  researchers  will  submit  a 
copy  of  their  report  to  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  negotiators  scheduled  to 
begin  discussions  on  the  permanent 
status  of  the  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
territories  in  April  1996. 

The  project  will  examine  five  main 
areas,  first  and  foremost  being 
boundary  lines  for  the  two  states, 
Falah  said.  He  and  Newman  believe 
the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  and 

~ See  MIDDLE-EAST:  Page  6 ~ 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

Lost  the  luggage,  missed  the 
flight,  had  a nervous  breakdown 
on  the  Trans-Canada  Highway 
yes,  it’s  fall  again  and  everyone  seems 
to  have  at  least  one  travel-mishap 
story  from  the  summer.  Perhaps  it’s 
time  that  the  University  struck  a cam- 
pus-wide  committee  to  gather  up 
these  tales  of  woe.  They  could  do 
worse  than  to  hear  the  submission  of 
Professor  Henry  Halls  of  geological 
sciences  at  Erindale. 

His  misadventures  began  one  July 
day  in  northern  Finland,  at  a sel- 
dom-used border  crossing  into 
Russia.  Halls  and  his  Finnish  col- 
laborators had  arrived  there  on  a field 
trip  and  were  supposed  to  cross  over 
to  work  with  some  Russian  colleagues 
for  a few  days.  The  Russian  border 
guards,  however,  had  not  received 
the  necessary  authorization  from  their 
headquarters  and  after  a seemingly 
endless  wait,  the  researchers  were 
forced  to  drive  south  and  try  a more 
conventional  route. 

Crossing  the  border  there  proved 
relatively  simple.  Finding  their  way 
north  again,  to  rendezvous  with  the 
Russian  geologists,  was  another  story 
entirely.  The  roads  were  badly  pot- 
holed,  the  signposts  non-existent  and 
the  map  in  their  car  turned  out  to  be 
on  poor  terms  with  reality.  “We 
found  far  more  roads  than  were 
shown  on  this  map,”  said  Halls.  And 


lakes  would  appear  where  they 
weren’t  supposed  to.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  they  did 
the  only  sensible  thing  that  trained 
scientists  could  possibly  do:  they  got 
lost.  And  they  might  have  stayed 
that  way  had  they  not  suddenly  spot- 
ted a mysterious  figure  looming  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  in  the  pouring 
rain,  waving  frantically  at  them.  This, 
it  turned  out,  was  one  of  their  Russian 
colleagues,  who  had  been  waiting, 
mystified,  for  the  past  four  hours. 

Crossing  from  Finland  into  Russia 
in  this  remote  area  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  a passage  from  one  world 
to  another.  Carefully  managed  forests 
on  the  Finnish  side  gave  way  to 
uncut,  primeval  woods,  and  the  grim 
Russian  border  towns  and  villages 
had  an  air  of  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world. 
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Henry  Halls 


It  was  even  more  remarkable,  Halls 
said,  to  see  the  Soviet-era  security 
apparatus  still  firmly  in  place.  He 
and  his  colleagues  encountered  not 
one  but  three  separate  border  cross- 
ings: one  at  the  Finnish  border,  then 
another  10  kilometres  east  — this 
one  with  a tall,  ominous-looking 
electrified  fence  — and  finally  a third 
post  50  kilometres  further  where  the 
Russian  guards  took  their  passports, 
scuttled  off  into  the  woods  to  perform 
mysterious  rites  and  returned  with 
them  an  hour  later.  The  Russian  au- 
thorities, Halls  said,  appear  to  be 
maintaining  this  whole  system  large- 
ly in  an  effort  to  keep  the  military 
busy.  The  Finns,  he  added,  are  un- 
likely to  object  since  in  its  absence 
they  could  find  themselves  overrun  by 
Russian  refugees. 

A paleomagnetist,  Halls  went  to 
the  Russian-Finnish  border  region 
looking  for  dyke  swarms  — group- 
ings of  long  volcanic  fissures  that  run 
parallel  to  one  another,  often  for 
hundreds  of  kilometres  at  a stretch. 

Besides  Finland  and  Russia,  he 
worked  this  summer  in  southern 
Sweden  and  the  extreme  north  of 
Norway.  Prior  to  that,  he  spent  three 
months  in  central  India.  “I’m  always 
going  on  hare-brained  expeditions,” 
he  said.  “The  idea  is  to  try  to  follow 
these  dykes  around  the  world  — 
where,  of  course,  accessibility  per- 
mits.” He  laughed.  “That’s  always 
the  catch.” 
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Encyclopedia  of 
Ukraine  Completed 


Hart  to  Hart 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

TO  THE  VERY  END,  DANYLO 
Struk  found  himself  scrambling 
to  keep  up  with  the  unexpected  con- 
sequences of  historical  change. 

For  the  professor  of  Slavic  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  and  the  team 
working  with  him  on  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Ukraine,  assembling  the  final  vol- 
umes of  this  reference  work  meant 
taking  account  of  a completely  new 
set  of  political  circumstances:  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  emergence  of  an  independent 
Ukraine  in  1991.  One  consequence  of 
these  events  was  the  surfacing  of  in- 
formation long  buried  in  the  files  of 
the  now-extinct  Soviet  bureaucracy, 
which  forced  the  project  staff  to 


revise  a number  of  the  encyclopedia’s 
entries. 

“Even  as  we  were  working  on  the 
galleys  we  were  changing  things, 
adding  dates,”  said  Struk,  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  project.  “For  ex- 
ample, in  the  last  year  a book  ap- 
peared in  Ukraine  about  some 
authors  who  had  been  wiped  out  in 
the  purges.  You’d  go  through  the 
book  and  find  that  people  you 
thought  had  died  at  such-and-such  a 
date  had  in  fact  died  three  years  later 
and  so  on.  It  was  information  that 
had  never  been  available  before.  So 
we  added  whatever  we  could  at  the 
last  minute.” 

The  last  three  volumes  of  the 

~ See  ENCYCLOPEDIA:  Page  2 ■ 
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Middle-East  Peace 


Artist  Joe  Fafard gazes  over  to  his  Nature-Nurture  sculpture  on  the  east  side  of Hart  House  during  the  installation  Sept 
13  The  three-dimensional  steel  art  work  represents  the  natural  and  the  cultural  in  its  depiction  of  a stag  surroun  e 
by  trees  and  architectural  elements.  Chancellor  Rose  Wolfe  and  Anne  Swarbrick,  minister  of  culture,  tourism  and 
recreation,  attended  the  ceremony. 
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In  Brief 


Nobel  laureate  is  Northrop  Frye  chair 

Nobel  laureate  Derek  Walcott  has  been  named  this  year’s 
Northrop  Frye  Chair  in  Literary  Theory.  The  63-year-old  poet  and 
playwright,  who  teaches  at  Boston  University,  will  offer  a comparative 
literature  seminar  on  the  language  of  poetry,  from  October  through 
December.  The  course  will  consider  “the  traditions  of  language  that 
have  informed  poetry  throughout  the  ages,  and  that  shape  contemporary 
poetic  practice.”  In  addition  Walcott  will  give  a poetry  reading  at  the 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre  Sept.  30  at  8 p.m.  A public  lecture  and  a 
staged  reading  of  one  of  his  plays  are  scheduled  for  later  in  the  fall.  Walcott 
was  awarded  the  1992  Nobel  Prize  for  literature,  becoming  the  first 
Caribbean  writer  ever  to  receive  this  honour.  The  Northrop  Frye  chair 
was  established  in  1977  to  “promote  original  enquiry  in  the  general 
domain  of  literary  study.” 


Initial  plans  for  math  institute  approved 

Business  Board  has  approved  the  expenditure  of  $425,000  on 
soil  testing,  site  development  and  initial  architectural  design  for  a new 
building  for  the  Fields  Institute  for  Research  in  Mathematical  Sciences. 
Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice-president  (operations  and  services),  told 
board  members  Sept.  14  the  University  wants  to  erect  a $7  million, 
40,000  square-foot  structure  on  College  St.  by  the  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre.  The  institute  would  occupy  half  of  the  building;  the  rest 
of  the  space  would  house  classrooms  and  offices.  Now  situated  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  the  institute  will  be  relocated  to  U of  T by  Dec. 
31,  1994.  Oliver  said  the  board  will  receive  a full  business  plan  on  the 
building  at  its  Oct.  12  meeting. 


Two  receive  lieutenant-governor  awards 

Professor  Derek  Allen  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 

who  earlier  this  year  won  a teaching  award  from  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA),  will  receive 
one  of  18  lieutenant-governor’s  awards  for  teaching  excellence  Nov.  10. 
Senior  tutor  Judith  Poe  of  chemistry  at  Erindale,  a winner  of  a 3M  fel- 
lowship, is  also  among  the  recipients  to  be  honoured  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Henryjackman.  The  award,  inaugurated  this  year,  is  given  to 
winners  of  OCUFA  awards,  3M  teaching  fellowships  and  the  Canadian 
professor  of  the  year  award. 


Tobe  awarded  Pickford  medal 

Professor  Stephen  Tobe,  associate  dean  (sciences)  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &.  Science,  has  been  awarded  the  Pickford  medal  for  out- 
standing contributions  in  comparative  endocrinology.  The  medal,  pre- 
sented once  every  four  years,  is  the  highest  award  bestowed  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Comparative  Endocrinological  Societies. 


Glaucoma  research  receives  support 

The  Glaucoma  Research  Society  of  Ontario  has  provided 
$10,000  to  support  the  work  of  a research  team  in  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology.  Dr.  John  Flanagan,  an  adjunct  professor  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  is  leading  an  effort  to  develop  new  vision  tests 
to  detect  glaucoma  in  its  early  stages  and  provide  more  accurate  as- 
sessments of  the  disease.  The  project  will  entail  conducting  vi- 
sion tests  on  more  than  100  volunteers  with  diagnosed  or  suspected  glau- 
coma. The  research  team,  based  at  Toronto  Hospital,  will  employ  a new 
type  of  camera  capable  of  producing  three-dimensional  computer  im- 
ages and  analysis  of  the  optic  nerve-head.  Glaucoma,  an  eye  disease 
that  damages  and  eventually  destroys  the  vision  through  gradual  tunnelling, 
is  the  leading  cause  of  blindness  in  Canada. 


Aird  joins  escarpment  commission 

Professor  Paul  Ajrd  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  for  a three-year  term 
effective  Sept.  1.  The  Niagara  Escarpment  is  a 725-kilometre  slope 
stretching  from  Queenston  near  Niagara  Falls  to  Tobermory  at  the  tip 
of  the  Bruce  Peninsula  and  beyond.  The  objectives  of  the  commission, 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  Ontario’s  lieutenant-governor,  are  to 
protect  the  escarpment  and  its  surrounding  area  and  to  ensure  all  new 
development  is  compatible  with  sustaining  the  escarpment’s  natural 
environment. 


Professor  Danylo  Strukofthe  Department  of Slavic  Languages  & Literatures  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Ukraine  holds  one  of  the final  volumes. 

Encyclopedia  Completed 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 
encyclopedia,  an  English-language 
reference  guide  to  Ukraine  and  its 
history,  people  and  culture,  will  be 
published  Sept.  24.  The  five-volume 
set  is  the  product  of  a joint  effort  in- 
volving U of  T Press,  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies,  the 
Canadian  Foundation  for  Ukrainian 
Studies  and  the  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society  in  France. 

Yaroslav  Sokolyk,  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Canadian  Congress,  said 
the  demand  for  copies  may  well  be 
strongest  in  Ukraine  where  citizens 
under  the  Soviet  regime  were  long 
denied  the  opportunity  to  read  about 
many  of  the  issues  discussed  in  its 
pages. 

The  project,  launched  nearly  two 
decades  ago,  has  its  origins  in  the 
years  immediately  following  World 
War  II.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
Volodymyr  Kubijovyc,  a young  ge- 
ographer who  numbered  among  the 
many  Ukrainians  uprooted  during 
the  war,  decided  to  put  together  an 
encyclopedia  to  help  preserve  the 
Ukrainian  culture.  The  first  result 
of  his  efforts  was  a three-volume 
work,  later  translated  into  English 
and  published  by  U of  T Press. 

In  1955  preparation  began  for  a 
second,  more  comprehensive  publi- 
cation: a 10-volume  alphabetical  en- 
cyclopedia entitled  Entsyklopediia 
ukrainoznavstva.  That  project  took 
nearly  30  years  to  complete.  By  1975 
the  Ukrainian  learned  association  in 
Europe  that  was  producing  the  en- 
cyclopedia, the  Shevchenko  society, 
had  recognized  the  need  for  an 
English-language  version  of  this 
work.  They  found  an  enthusiastic 
partner  in  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies  in  Edmonton  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  project  would 
be  based  at  U ofT. 

Struk  served  as  managing  editor  of 
the  first  two  volumes,  published  in 
1984  and  1988,  and  was  chosen  as 
editor-in-chief  for  the  final  three 
after  Kubijovyc  died  in  1985.  He 
worked  with  a small  editorial  board 
of  fellow  scholars  from  Canada,  the 
US  and  France,  who  decided  upon 
the  items  to  be  included  in  the 
English  edition  and  vetted  every 
entry.  More  than  100  writers  and  re- 
searchers from  various  countries 
made  contributions. 


The  editorial  board  endeavoured  to 
produce  a work  that  was  all-encom- 
passing and  free  of  political  bias, 
Struk  said.  They  did  not,  for  exam- 
ple, leave  out  figures  who  might  be 
deemed  “enemies  of  Ukraine.” 
Neither  did  they  exclude  people  liv- 
ing in  other  countries:  such  promi- 
nent individuals  of  Ukrainian  origin 
as  actor  Jack  Palance  and  National 
Hockey  League  goaltender  Terry 
Sawchuk  are  among  those  who  made 
the  final  cut. 

The  Ukrainian-language  volumes 
were  strong  in  such  areas  as  history 
and  the  physical  sciences  but  con- 
tained little  in  the  way  of  material  on 
sociological  issues  such  as  alcoholism, 


anti-Semitism,  sexuality,  the  work 
ethic  and  leisure.  Struk  said  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  tried  to  rectify  this 
in  the  English  edition  but  were 
sometimes  hampered  by  a shortage  of 
information.  They  could  not,  for  ex- 
ample, manage  to  come  up  with  an 
item  on  homosexuality.  “In  the  Soviet 
Union  that  was  a criminal  act,”  he  said. 
“There  was  no  Kinsey  report  on  sex- 
uality, nothing  to  base  an  entry  on.” 
The  next  step  in  the  project  will  be 
to  prepare  an  index  of  all  the  proper 
names  that  appear  in  the  five  vol- 
umes. In  addition  Struk  hopes  to 
publish  updates  every  five  years  or 
so  to  keep  pace  with  current  events  in 
Ukraine. 


The  Bulletin  Schedule  1993-94 

During  1993-94,  The  Bulletin  will  be  published  on  the  following  days: 


September  20 

December  13 

March  14 

May  9 

October  4 

January  10 

March  28 

May  30 

October  18 

January  31 

April  11 

June  13 

November  1 

February  14 

April  25 

June  27 

November  22 

February  28 
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Management  Building  Costs  Scrutinized 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

COSTS  ON  THE  NEW  FACULTY  of 
Management  building  are  being 
carefully  monitored  to  prevent  bud- 
get overruns,  members  of  Business 
Board  were  told  Sept.  14. 

The  board  unanimously  approved 
the  allocation  of  further  funds  need- 
ed to  complete  the  S21.7  million 
project  on  St.  George  St.  between 
Bloor  St.  and  Hoskin  Ave.  However, 
both  President  Robert  Prichard  and 


Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (operations  and  sendees),  had  to 
reassure  a couple  of  board  members 
that  the  110,000  square-foot  Joseph 
L.  Rotman  Building  will  stay  with- 
in its  budget. 

Martin  Offman,  a lay  member  of 
the  board,  wanted  to  know  what 
plans  the  University  had  to  deal  with 
overexpenditures.  Paul  Cadario,  an 
alumni  member,  noted  that  during 
construction  of  the  Earth  Sciences 
Building  in  the  late  1980s  costs  went 


“way  over”  initial  estimates  and  the 
University  did  not  have  a process  for 
coping  with  the  problem. 

Oliver  said  that  part  of  the  $21.7 
million  includes  a $2.8  million  con- 
tingency fund  to  deal  with  unex- 
pected cost  hikes  in  the  design  or 
construction  stages.  If  the  contin- 
gency fund  is  spent  and  the  building 
is  still  unfinished,  Bryan  Davies,  vice- 
president  (business  affairs),  has  the 
authority  to  approve  additional  ex- 
penditures totalling  $2  million.  She 


Not  Just  Window  Dressing 


Kim  Yates,  a PhD  student  in  the  Department  of  English  and  a member  of the  acting  group  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  (PLS), 
was  present  for  the  Sept.  14  opening  of  the  exhibit,  Playing  God:  Recreating  Early  Drama.  The  display  focuses  on 
medieval  and  Renaissance  props  and  costumes  from  25  years  of productions  atUofT.  Sponsored  by  the  Records  of 
Early  English  Drama,  PLS  and  the  Media  Centre,  the  display  runs  until  Sept.  30  atRobarts  Library. 


Institute  Readies  for  Deficit  Cutting 


A COMMITTEE  EXAMINING  THE 
future  of  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  is  recom- 
mending that  OISE  eliminate  pro- 
grams and  jobs  to  cope  with  a $5 
million  accumulated  deficit. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Retrenchment,  a sub-committee  of 
OISE’s  Board  of  Governors  dealing 
with  financial  matters,  submitted  a 
report  to  the  board  for  consideration 
Sept.  21.  The  report  accepts  most  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  OISE 
director  Arthur  Kruger  in  May. 
OISE  is  affiliated  with  U of  T 
through  several  units  including  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  six-member  committee  com- 
posed of  OISE  faculty  and  gover- 
nors agrees  with  Kruger’s  sugges- 
tions to  terminate  two  departments 
— instruction  and  special  education 
and  measurement  evaluation  and 
computer  applications  — as  well  as 
community  psychology  and  educa- 
tion arts  programs.  Kruger  chose 
those  departments  and  programs  that 
had  a lack  of  qualified  faculty  or  low 
student  demand. 

The  report  suggests  eliminating 
three  faculty  positions  from  OISE 
field  operations  in  three  southern 
Ontario  locations  and  instructs 
Kruger  to  cut  $700,000  in  adminis- 
trative staff  costs  over  the  next  two 


years.  Both  of  these  initiatives  are  to 
be  achieved  mainly  by  attrition  and 
voluntary  retirements.  Under  OISE’s 
social  contract  agreement  with  its 
faculty  association,  there  will  be  no 
teaching  staff  layoffs  in  the  next  three 
years.  The  committee,  however,  be- 
lieves program  cuts  and  restructuring 
will  lead  to  the  eventual  elimination 
of  faculty  positions. 

The  committee  differs  with  Kruger 
on  two  matters.  It  disagrees  with  his 
proposal  to  declare  as  redundant 
tenured  faculty  who  are  unable  to 
secure  at  least  associate  status  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  That 
move,  the  committee  says,  would 
contravene  the  current  collective 
agreement  between  OISE  and  its 
140-member  faculty  association.  It 
also  recommends  keeping  the  histo- 
ry of  education  program  open. 

In  an  interview  Kruger  said  OISE 
is  in  a state  of  “financial  crisis” 
brought  on  by  its  mounting  deficit. 
He  attributed  the  deficit  primarily 
to  recent  cuts  in  provincial  govern- 
ment funding  but  added  that  the  in- 
stitute’s revenue  from  providing  con- 
ference space  has  fallen  sharply  in 
the  past  couple  of  years. 

Unlike  other  institutions  that  can 
operate  at  a deficit,  OISE  does  not 
have  that  “luxury”  because  it  does 
notown  its  premises  at  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  or  any  other  parcel  of  land.  “We 


stressed,  however,  that  she  does  not 
foresee  this  happening  because  costs 
are  being  assessed  at  every  step  of 
the  construction  process.  Prichard 
added  that  the  University  has  not 
gone  over  budget  on  any  project  since 
the  Earth  Sciences  Building  and  will 
be  careful  not  to  do  so  now. 

Most  of  the  building’s  funds  have 
been  provided  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment which  gave  U ofT  $17  mil- 
lion in  December.  Of  this  amount 
$14  million  will  be  spent  on  the  new 
building  and  $3  million  will  go  to- 
wards renovating  management’s 
current  home  at  246  Bloor  St.  W.  for 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  T oronto 
businessman  Joseph  Rotman  has 
donated  $3  million  to  the  project 
while  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Xerox  Canada  Ltd.  and 
the  City  of  Toronto  have  pledged 
$1  million  each.  Of  the  remaining 


don’t  have  anything  to  sell  off  and 
that  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
OISE’s  situation  is  so  desperate,”  he 
said.  “We’ve  got  to  move  out  of 
deficit  very  quickly  before  interest 
charges  on  it  start  to  eat  us  alive.” 

Kruger  estimated  that  in  the  next 
18  months,  20  to  25  administrative 
and  other  support  staff  jobs  will  be 
eliminated  while  the  faculty  com- 
plement will  be  reduced  to  about  115 
by  2000. 

Professor  John  Davis  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Admin 
istration,  outgoing  president  of 
OISE’s  faculty  association,  said  his 
organization  is  well  aware  of  the 
institution’s  financial  straits 
However,  the  membership  is  not 
fully  convinced  that  eliminating  or 
amalgamating  programs  will  solve 
OISE’s  problems.  “The  savings  are 
pretty  small  compared  to  the  overall 
expenditures  within  the  institute,” 
Davis  said.  “Also,  we  think  that  the 
people  who  are  really  going  to  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  financial 
problem  are,  as  usual,  the  support 
staff.” 

Jane  King,  a senior  administrative 
officer  in  the  Centre  for  Applied 
Cognitive  Science  and  president  of 
the  61-member  professional  staff 
association,  said  her  members  are 
worried  about  losing  their  jobs 
“Morale  is  terrible.” 


$1.7  million,  about  half  has  been 
secured  through  the  Breakthrough 
campaign  with  the  rest  coming  from 
a drive  the  faculty  plans  to  launch. 

Gordon  Cressy,  vice-president 
(development  and  university  rela- 
tions), told  the  board  Toronto  City 
Council  will  be  discussing  its  $1  mil- 
lion donation  in  October  and  he  is 
confident  council  members  will 
reaffirm  their  support. 

Before  the  board’s  vote,  Peter 
Burgener,  an  alumni  representative 
and  Calgary  architect,  threw  his 
support  behind  the  proposal.  At 
the  August  board  meeting  he  had 
strongly  objected  to  some  design 
elements  and  the  building’s  approval 
process.  Since  then,  however,  he  had 
a chance  to  express  his  views  on  the 
plans  at  a “full  and  frank”  discussion 
by  the  president’s  special  advisory 
committee  on  the  building’s  design. 


Toronto  House 
Opens  in  Egypt 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

AU  OF  T PROFESSOR  HAS  LAID 
the  foundation  for  a new  insti- 
tute in  Egypt.  Located  in  the  Nile 
Delta  in  a building  called  Toronto 
House,  the  institute  will  serve  local 
researchers  as  well  as  members  of  an 
archaeological  team  headed  by 
Professor  Donald  Redford  of  the 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies. 

Toronto  House  opened  in  May.  It 
has  20  spacious  rooms  including 
quarters  for  photographers  and  artists 
and  sits  next  to  the  boundary  of  the 
former  city  of  Mendes.  The  house 
was  built  with  funding  from  a group 
of  supporters  — mainly  Americans, 
Redford  said  with  chagrin  — known 
as  Friends  of  ATP.  The  acronym 
stands  for  Akhenaten  Temple 
Project,  an  enterprise  that  has  occu- 
pied most  of  Redford’s  summers  for 
the  past  15  years. 
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Donald  Redford 


When  Redford  shifted  his  atten- 
tion to  Mendes  two  years  ago,  he  saw 
an  excavation  project  with  potential. 
Mendes,  100  kilometres  northeast 
of  Cairo  and  near  the  city  of 
Mansurah,  was  inhabited  continu- 
ously for  4,000  years  until  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Christ.  The  ar- 
chaeological, historical  and  anthro- 
pological possibilities  of  the  site  are 
immense  and  Redford  felt  encour- 
aged to  develop  his  dream  of  a 
Canadian  institute  in  Egypt. 

Egyptian  officials  welcomed  the 


suggestion.  “I  told  them  that  I’d  like 
to  have  U of  T represented  there  and 
that  we  hope  to  put  a library  in  the 
house  and  make  it  a mini-institute 
which  they,  too,  can  use,”  said 
Redford.  “They  are  overjoyed  at  this. 
They  really  want  to  cooperate  and 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
I can  get  some  books  in  the  library. 
We  have  a small  collection  now  and 
I’m  taking  several  suitcases  over  in 
December.” 

This  summer  Redford  and  his  15- 
member  team  began  excavating 
Mendes  seriously  for  the  first  time. 
The  site’s  potential  was  confirmed 
immediately.  The  team  discovered 
200  fragments  of  inscribed  stone 
from  the  mortuary  chapel  of  Pharaoh 
Nepherites  I.  He  was  the  founder  of 
Egypt’s  29th  dynasty  and  one  of  the 
freedom  fighters  who  helped  liberate 
Egypt  from  the  Iranian  empire 
around  400  BC.  “I  was  very  sur- 
prised. We  were  just  clearing  the 
area,”  said  Redford.  “It  was  surmised 
that  this  king  had  been  buried  here 
because  he  was  a native  of  the  city, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  we  could 
clinch  it.” 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  remains  of 
Nepherites  I will  be  found  but 
Redford  hopes  to  find  the  tombs  of 
some  of  the  pharaoh’s  successors. 

Researchers  have  debated  for  years 
whether  Mendes  was  a harbour  city. 
One  of  Redford’s  PhD  students  has 
shown  that  it  was.  Steven  Adamson 
of  anthropology,  who  served  as  an 
associate  director  of  the  project,  dug 
a series  of  long  trenches  through  the 
area  and  discovered  at  a certain  point 
a water- laid  strata.  “Now  we  can  ac 
tually  trace  the  edge  of  this  harbour,” 
explained  Redford.  The  harbour  may 
be  the  last  of  several  in  Mendes.  The 
trenches  show  that  the  river  gradually 
filled  up  with  silt  and  citizens  prob 
ably  replaced  one  harbour  with  an 
other  over  a period  of  700  years. 

That  is  one  of  the  hypotheses 
Redford  plans  to  investigate  in  future 
digs.  Mendes,  he  said,  has  enough 
work  to  keep  archaeologists  busy  for 
decades.  “My  grandchildren  could 
be  working  there,  I’m  sure.” 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  'til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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Nick  Porretta  588-4000  Kathy  Monahan 


Broker  Professional  Real  Estate  Service  Associate  Broker 
with  Courtesy  and  Integrity! 

1415  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto,  Canada  M5R  3H8  Fax  (416)  588-6838 


FIRST  DISTRICT  REALTY  LIMITED  presents  this  limited 
edition  of  freehold  luxury  residences,  within  walking  distance  to  U.  of  T. 
and  the  rich  campus  area  of  cafes,  bistros,  bookstores  and  shops.  The 
brownstones  have  been  handcrafted  with  the  finest  quality  materials 
and  attention  to  detail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  today’s  discerning 
buyer.  The  exteriors  are  complimented  with  copper  bell  bay  windows 
and  eavestroughes,  architectural  mouldings,  Verdi  Gris  coach  lights 
and  railings.  Interiors  boast  3 bedrooms,  4 bathrooms;  the  master  retreat 
features  ensuite  with  whirlpool  bath  and  walk-out  to  cedar  deck. 
Other  attributes  including  a separate  front  entrance  to  lower  level,  two 
fireplaces,  central  air,  intercom  and  security  system  are  but  a few  of 
a long  list  of  extras  included  in  these  fine  homes.  Only  two  left. 
Priced  at  $329,900  and  $379,900. 

Call  Nick  Porretta  or  Kathy  Monahan  at  588-4000. 
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An  evening  with... 


DEREK  fr  MICHAEL 
WALCOTT  06  ONDAATJE 


Tickets:  $3  ($2  students  / seniors) 
Reserve  or  pick  up  tickets  at 
U Of  T Bookstore  978-7908 


Thursday,  Sept  30th  8 pm 

Convocation  Hall 


214  College  St.  31  King’s  College  Circle 


Sponsored  by 

The  Centre  for  Comparative  literature  and  The  Department  of  English 

University  of  Toronto,  and  Knopf  Canada 
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on  a Bundle  at  the  U of  T Computer  Shop 

•Financing  available  with  only  20%  down  and  no  payments  for  6 months  (see  store  for  details) 
•Pickup  easily  arranged  for  our  Scarborough  and  Erindale  College  locations 
•Offer  valid  until  October  6,  1993  or  while  supplies  last 


j - This  Mac™  is  made  for  the  dorm  room,  with  its 
elegant  styling  and  sharp,  clear  Trinitron  colour  display.  Includes 
4Mb  RAM  and  keyboard. 

Colour  Classic,  80Mb  hard  drive,  StyleWriter™  II  printer  $1,540 
Colour  Classic,  160Mb  hard  drive,  StyleWriter  II  printer 1,710 


mmUJ-  This  affordable,  expandable  Mac  includes  a 14”  monitor,  which  allows  you 
to  see  more  of  the  document  you’re  working  on  (great  for  desktop  publishing).  All 
units  have  4Mb  RAM  and  80Mb  hard  drive. 

LC  II,  Basic  14”  colour  monitor,  StyleWriter  II  printer $1,440* 

LC  II,  Basic  14”  colour  monitor,  Personal  LaserWriter®  300  printer 1,810* 

LC  II,  Trinitron  14”  colour  monitor,  StyleWriter  II  printer 1,690* 

LC  II,  Trinitron  14”  colour  monitor,  Personal  LaserWriter  300  printer 2,050* 

rranri-  This  powerful  addition  of  the  LC  family  performs  with  the  speed  of  more 
expensive  Mac  II-class  computers,  yet  is  only  slightly  more  expensive  than  the  LC  II. 
All  units  include  4Mb  RAM. 

LC  III,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Basic  14”  colour  monitor,  StyleWriter  II  printer $1, 750* 

LC  III,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Basic  14”  colour  monitor,  Personal  LaserWriter  300  .2,110* 

LC  III,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Performa  .29  14"  colour  monitor,  StyleWriter  II 1,850* 

LC  III,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Trinitron  14”  monitor,  StyleWriter  II 1,990* 

LC  III,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Trinitron  14”  monitor,  Personal  LaserWriter  300 2,350* 


LC  III,  160Mb  hard  drive,  Performa  .29  14”  monitor,  StyleWriter  II 1,970* 

LC  III,  160Mb  hard  drive,  Trinitron  14”,  StyleWriter  II 2,110* 

LC  III,  160Mb  hard  drive,  Trinitron  14”,  Personal  LaserWriter  300  2,450* 


MEW!  LC520 


]-  An  integrated  Mac  with  built-in  AppleCD™  300  CD-ROM  drive  and  14” 
Trinitron  Monitor,  the  LC520  offers  the  same  level  of  performance  as  an  LC  III,  but  in 
a tidy  package.  LC520  systems  include  keyboard  and  8Mb  RAM. 

LC520,  80Mb  hard  drive,  StyleWriter  II $2,360 

LC520,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Personal  LaserWriter  300  2,720 

LC520, 160Mb  hard  drive,  StyleWriter  II 2,520 

LC520,  160Mb  hard  drive,  Personal  LaserWriter  300  2,890 


Macintosh 
Centris  610 


Centris™  610 


] - Based  on  the  Motorola  68040  processor,  this 
powerful,  expandable  Macintosh  is  suitable  for  high-end 
computing  uses.  Systems  include  4Mb  RAM,  Trinitron  14” 
colour  monitor,  and  Personal  LaserWriter  300  laser  printer. 

Centris  610  with  80Mb  hard  drive $2,730* 

Centris  610  with  160Mb  hard  drive 2,880* 


Authorized  Campus  Dealer 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  and  LaserWriter  are  registered  trade  marks  of  Apple  Canada  Inc.  Mac,  Macintosh,  LC,  StyleWriter, 
Centris  and  PowerBook  are  trade  marks  of  Apple  Canada  Inc.  Classic  is  a trade  mark  licenced  to  Apple. 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 
214  College  Street,  3rd  Floor 


fc  Apple  keyboard  extra 


UofT 

Bookstore 
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U of  T Day  Offers 
Grab  Bag  of  Goodies 


Bed-lam! 


The  Shinerama  bed  races,  held  during  orientation  week,  were  off  to  a wet  start  on  St.  George  St.  Sept.  10  but  the  weath- 
er didn’t  dampen  student  enthusiasm.  The fastest-bed  event  was  strictly for fun  but  U ofT  students  did  raise  about  $15,000 
for  cystic  fibrosis  research  during  Shinerama’s  shoe-shining  blitz  and  car  wash.  Other  highlights  during  the  week 
included  a parade,  all-day  carnival  and  the  battle  of  the  bands  at  Hart  House. 

Writer-in- Residence  Position 
Examined  by  Committee 


Every  visitor  to  U of  T’s 

annual  open  house  will  leave 
with  something. 

The  thousands  who  want  to  know 
what  scientists  and  scholars  are  doing 
in  their  classrooms  and  laboratories 
will  leave  saturated  with  informa- 
tion. Those  who  come  to  see  what 
the  big  school  looks  like  inside  will 
leave  duly  impressed  and  with  sore 
feet.  And  those  who  simply  want  to 
eat  lunch  somewhere  different  will 
leave  full. 

This  year  U of  T Day  will  be  held 
Saturday  Oct.  2 from  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  All  events  take  place  on  the  St. 
George  campus. 

Computer  geeks  should  head  for 
the  map  room  at  Hart  House  where 
the  division  of  computing  and 
communications  shows  its  wares, 
including  a display  that  shows  how 
scientists  use  the  new  parallel  super- 
computer. In  the  audio-visual  de- 
partment of  the  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library,  visitors  may  join  a high- 
tech  treasure  hunt  on  Internet,  the 
international  computer  network. 

Had  enough  of  computers?  The 
Faculty  of  Music  offers  jazz  com- 
bos, a percussion  ensemble,  orches- 
tra rehearsals  and  recital  dress  re- 
hearsals. Times  and  places  are  posted 
in  the  Edward  Johnson  Building’s 
main  lobby. 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
& Engineering  is  good  for  a full  day’s 
entertainment  on  its  own.  At  civil 
engineering  people  can  win  a hard 
hat  if  they  correctly  guess  the  strength 
of  a concrete  sample.  There  are  an- 
imated mining  operations  to  watch  as 
well  as  shaking  structures  and  videos 
from  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
Members  of  the  Institute  for 


Donations  to  U of  T To- 
talled $3.8  million  from  May 
to  August  and  the  Division  of 
Development  & University  Relations 
is  confident  that  the  University  will 
raise  $19.5  million  by  the  end  of  the 
academic  year. 

Gordon  Cressy,  the  division’s  out- 
going vice-president,  updated 
Business  Board  on  donations  Sept. 
14.  His  report  covers  the  four  months 
from  May  to  August  1993  and  out- 
lines eight  different  fundraising  ini- 
tiatives including  the  Annual  Fund, 
GRADitude  and  major  gifts. 

The  major  gifts  portfolio  expects 
to  raise  $7  million  this  year; 
slighdyless  than  $600,000  has  been 
collected.  Cressy  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  close  to  $6  million  has 
been  pledged.  “The  cash  flow  posi- 
tion on  these  pledges  is  that  some 
will  come  in  one  year,  some  in  three 
years  and  some  in  five,”  he  said, 
adding  that  two  large  donations  are 
expected  “in  the  next  couple  of 
months.” 

In  the  area  of  bequests  the  yearly 
goal  is  $3.5  million,  with  about 
$850,000  collected  and  nearly  $1.5 
million  pledged.  The  remaining  six 
programs  are  all  smaller  in  nature. 
The  goal  for  the  parents  program  is 
$109,000,  with  just  over  $7,000  col- 


Aerospace  Studies  set  up  shop  in  the 
Sandford  Fleming  Building  with  a 
remote-controlled  blimp  and  other 
flying  objects  such  as  paper  darts. 
Geological  and  mineral  engineering 
shows  what  happens  in  a big  land- 
slide and  teaches  hopeful  prospectors 
how  to  find  oil  and  gas. 

If  all  that  isn’t  enough  to  make 
you  feel  dizzy,  try  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine;  the  eyebank,  for  exam- 
ple. The  bank  is  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Ophthalmology  and 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Canada.  Everywhere  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  there  are  displays 
and  demonstrations  informing  visi- 
tors about  diseases,  health  and  med- 
ical education. 

Arts  6c  Science  Saturday  unfolds 
in  seven  buildings  on  campus,  most- 
ly in  Sidney  Smith  Hall  where  the 
humanities,  social  science  and  some 
science  departments  show  off. 
Visitors  will  be  issued  a passport 
guiding  them  from  one  building  to 
another  and  giving  them  a chance 
to  win  a book.  Those  who  don’t  can 
still  take  a book  home  from 
Woodsworth  College’s  book  sale. 
For  a real  slice  of  university  life,  there 
are  lectures  on  a variety  of  topics 
delivered  by  professors  of  botany, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  geography 
and  astronomy. 

Surfacing  for  air,  visitors  can  enjoy 
some  outdoors  action.  At  noon,  St. 
Michael’s  College  and  Erindale 
College  meet  for  a hearty  game  of 
tackle  football  on  the  back  campus. 
The  Varsity  Blues  football  team  faces 
the  Laurier  Golden  Hawks  at  2 p.m. 
at  Varsity  Stadium.  The  pre-game 
tailgate  party  starts  beside  the  stadi- 
um at  11:30  a.m. 


lected  by  August.  For  matching  gifts 
the  goal  is  $63,000,  with  $38,000 
received. 

Cressy  said  that  the  summer 
months  are  traditionally  the  least 
productive  period  for  the  University 
and  his  division.  He  also  noted  that 
much  of  the  money  that  has  come  in 
is  the  result  of  efforts  carried  out  in 
1992-93.  The  bulk  of  the  work  for 
this  year  will  take  place  in  the  next 
eight  months. 

The  division’s  new  fundraising 
strategy  approved  by  the  board  in 
January  is  proceeding  as  expected,  he 
added.  The  plan  states  that  by  2000, 
existing  and  new  campus  fund  rais- 
ers should  be  able  to  generate  about 
10  percent  of  the  University’s  oper- 
ating budget,  or  about  $62  million  a 
year.  Currently  fundraising  efforts 
generate  about  $20  million  or  3.5 
percent  of  the  budget  annually. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan, 
Cressy’s  division  and  six  others  have 
hired  nine  major  gifts  officers  who  are 
now  gearing  for  the  upcoming  year  by 
meeting  every  two  weeks,  attending 
seminars  and  familiarizing  themselves 
with  the  different  fundraising  pro- 
grams and  donors.  Cressy  told  the 
board  he  leaves  the  division  in  com- 
petent hands  and  believes  the  goal  of 
the  new  strategy  will  be  met. 


The  University  may  be  with- 

out  a writer-in-residence  next 
year  for  the  first  time  since  1965, 
unless  it  finds  the  money  to  contin- 
ue supporting  the  position. 

A committee  under  Professor 
Wendy  Rolph,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Spanish  6c  Port- 
uguese, has  begun  looking  into  the 
future  of  the  writer-in-residence  at 
U of  T.  The  provost’s  office  estab- 
lished the  five-member  group  in  the 
wake  of  a Canada  Council  decision 
last  spring  to  suspend  its  funding  for 
writers-in-residence.  The  committee 
has  asked  for  submissions  from 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity by  Oct.  15. 

Under  the  Canada  Council  pro- 
gram a university  would  receive 
$12,000  a year  towards  a writer’s 
stipend.  The  institution  was  obliged 
to  match  that  figure  as  well  as  pay  for 
any  travel  expenses  and  provide  the 
writer  with  an  office  on  campus. 
Since  1978  the  U of  T writer-in- 
residence  has  been  located  at  New 
College. 

Although  the  cut  took  effect  April  1 , 
the  Canada  Council  agreed  to  fund 
those  universities  that  had  already 
made  a commitment  to  a writer  for 
1993-94.  Playwright  Tomson 
Highway,  author  of  The  Rez  Sisters 
and  Dry  Lips  Ought  a Move  to 
Kapuskasing,  will  hold  the  position  at 
U of  T this  year. 

The  committee  will  examine,  first 
and  foremost,  whether  the  University 
should  continue  to  have  a writer-in- 
residence.  The  terms  of  reference 
also  call  for  reflection  on  the  objec- 
tives of  the  position,  possible  new 
sources  of  financial  support  and  di- 
visions that  might  administer  the 
program.  “We’re  not  limited  to  the 
simple  question  of  whether  we  con- 
tinue doing  what  we’ve  always  done, 
exactly  as  we’ve  always  done  it,” 
Rolph  said.  “The  idea  is  to  subject 
this  to  some  creative  thinking.” 

As  a member  of  the  campus  com- 
munity for  a year,  the  writer-in-res- 
idence  advises  students  on  creative 
writing  and  gives  public  readings. 
Since  1965  the  fiction  writers,  poets 


and  playwrights  to  hold  the  position 
have  included  Margaret  Atwood, 
Timothy  Findley,  Brian  Moore, 
Irving  Layton,  Mavis  Gallant  and 
A1  Purdy. 

Professor  Sam  Solecki  of  English 
at  St.  Michael’s  College,  a member 
of  the  provostial  committee,  said  that 
while  the  arrangement  has  proven 
highly  successful  over  the  years,  the 
change  in  the  funding  situation  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  consider  pos- 
sible improvements.  “The  only  thing 
that  we  really  don’t  want  to  discuss 
is  terminating  it,”  said  Solecki,  who 
is  also  a former  chair  of  the 
Department  of  English  committee 
responsible  for  selecting  the  writer 
each  year.  “We  want  to  keep  it  going, 
in  some  form.” 

Another  former  chair  of  that  com- 
mittee, Professor  Rosemary  Sullivan 
of  English  at  Erindale  College,  said 
that  the  University  receives  a con- 
siderable bargain  for  $24,000.  The 
writer-in-residence  usually  spends 


Administrative  staff  and 
faculty  members  should  feel  free 
to  use  the  Walksafer  program.  The 
service  is  not  just  for  students,  says 
Corp.  Darcy  Griffith  of  the  U of  T 
Police,  coordinator  of  the  safety 
program. 

The  service  employs  student  pa- 
trollers to  accompany  people  who 
have  to  walk  through  University 
property  after  regular  working  hours. 

Griffith  said  that  since  its  incep- 
tion in  March  1991  more  than  95 
percent  of  users  have  been  students. 
He  is  not  sure  why  faculty  and  staff 
do  not  use  the  service. 

The  service,  which  resumed  Sept. 
13,  will  operate  with  28  students  this 
year.  Patrollers  on  the  downtown 
campus  will  be  available  seven  days  a 
week,  from  8 p.m.  to  1:30  a.m., 
Mondays  to  Thursdays;  and  from  8 
p.m.  to  1 a.m.,  Fridays  to  Sundays. 
The  service  does  not  operate  on  long 
weekends  or  on  statutory  and 
University  holidays.  Its  budget  for 


many  hours  reading  manuscripts 
from  students'  and  offering  guidance 
or  encouragement.  In  effect,  she  said, 
it  is  a teaching  position.  “The  easy 
assumption  that  this  is  some  kind  of 
luxury  is  a mistake.” 

Among  writers,  Sullivan  added, 
the  position  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  in  Canada.  “And 
it’s  quite  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
even  in  a time  of  budget  cutbacks, 
you  should  maintain  your  prestigious 
programs.  I think  the  University  has 
that  responsibility  to  the  writing 
community.” 

The  presence  of  the  writer-in-res- 
idence has  not  always  been  widely 
publicized.  Professor  Magdalene 
Redekop  of  English  at  Victoria 
College,  the  current  chair  of  the 
department’s  writer-in-residence 
committee,  said  that  a little  more 
money  for  advertising  would  give 
the  position  a higher  profile  and  per- 
haps add  to  general  recognition  of  its 
importance. 


1993-94  is  $36,000,  approximately 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  supplied  by 
the  office  of  Janice  Oliver,  assistant 
vice-president  (operations  and  services). 

Scarborough  and  Erindale  have 
similar  safety  programs.  Scarborough’s 
operates  from  8 p.m.  to  1 a.m.  seven 
days  a week  (from  7 p.m.  starting 
Nov.  1.)  Erindale  offers  an  evening 
“ridesafer”  program  where  a bus  is 
available  on  call  to  take  campus  mem- 
bers from  one  building  to  another. 

Statistics  show  that  on  the  St. 
George  campus  the  service  is  used 
mostly  in  the  fall.  Between 
September  and  November,  40  to  70 
callers  a week  request  patrollers. 
Weekdays  are  the  busiest;  few  peo- 
ple call  for  service  on  weekends,  and 
after  November  the  number  of  calls 
decrease  dramatically.  By  then, 
Griffith  believes,  students  rely  on 
friends  to  get  through  the  campus. 
He  plans  to  poll  users  to  find  out 
why  they  use  Walksafer  and  how  the 
service  may  be  improved. 


Fund  Raisers  Gear  Up 


Staff  May  Also  Walk  Safer 
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ST.  GEORGE 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  CLINIC 


Denise  Dubreuil  RMT 
Bruce  McKinnon  RMT 


1 11  I 

• stress  management  • pain  relief 
• injury  rehabilitation 

located  just  off  campus 
in  the  Medical  Arts  Building 
at  St.  George  and  Bloor 
for  an  appointment  call  921-3160 

I ; 1 m M 

U of  T extended  health  care  plan  includes 
massage  therapy  in  its  coverage 
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■ Specializing  in  sabbatical, 
group  and  faculty  travel 

■ Free  delivery  of  tickets 

■ New  location 

H 

1 LONDON 

«o„.$399  $599 

1 year  fixed  return  open  return 

1 TEL  AVIV 

from  $869  from  $1069 

1 year  fixed  return  open  return 

ROME  or  MILAN 


from  $799  from  $999 
1 year  fixed  return  open  return 

Prices  do  not  include  taxes.  Subject  to  change. 


243  College  Street 

979-1676 

Ont.  Reg.  # 04156576 


The  Faculty  Club 


Saturday,  October  2,  1993 


The  Oak  & Beaver  Pub 

Open  10  a.m.  - 8 p.m.  or  later 

10  a.m.  - noon 

Danish  pastries,  muffins,  coffee 

Noon  - 8 p.m.  or  later 
Regular  pub  fare 
(Quiche,  shepherd's  pie,  etc.) 

Everybody  Welcome ! 

41  Willcocks  Street,  University  of  Toronto,  978-6325 


A Place 
for 

Teachers 
to  Learn 


Temper  of  the  Times 


Shirley,  ca.  1938,  an  oil-on-canvas  portrait  by  Barker  Fairley,  is  part  of  an 
exhibit  focusing  on  the  Canadian  identity  at  the  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery 
in  Hart  House  until  Oct.  7.  The featured  artists from  the  inter-war  years  ex- 
perimented with  colour  and  form  and  in  so  doing  revealed  the  mood  of  the  age. 
The  selection  of  paintings  and  works  on  paper from  the  Hart  House  permanent 
collection  was  shown  at  the  Canadian  embassy  in  Washington,  DC,  earlier 
this  year. 


Middle- East  Peace 


Anew  service  being  intro- 
duced  by  the  U of  T Library 
will  supply  the  answer  to  a familiar 
question  among  faculty  members: 
just  where  does  one  go  to  find  up-to- 
date  information  on  teaching  issues? 

Through  the  Teaching  8c 
Learning  Resource  Centre,  to  be 
housed  at  Robarts  Library,  professors 
and  teaching  assistants  will  enjoy  ac- 
cess to  a wide  range  of  materials  po- 
tentially useful  to  them  in  their  class- 
room roles.  The  centre  is  expected  to 
begin  offering  limited  services  by 
mid-October  and  will  hold  its  official 
opening  the  following  month. 

Funding  for  the  project  came  from 
the  Cadillac  Fairview  Corporation 
Ltd.,  which  donated  $50,000  over 
five  years  to  help  develop  information 
resources  at  the  library  in  support  of 
teaching  and  learning.  Rea  Devakos, 
coordinator  of  library  instruction, 
described  this  as  one  of  a number  of 
current  projects,  including  the  open- 
ing of  a new  first-floor  entrance  to 
Robarts,  that  are  intended  to  improve 
the  general  level  of  library  services. 

Among  its  features  the  centre  will 
offer  access  to  the  database  known 
as  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Clearinghouse  (ERIC), 
a computerized  index  to  periodicals 
and  reports  on  education-related 
topics  ranging  from  instructional 
practices  and  course  curricula  to  re- 
structuring in  higher  education.  Most 
of  the  material  indexed  in  ERIC  is 
currently  available  either  in  the 
U of  T Library  or  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 

The  project  will  also  add  to  the 
library’s  existing  collection  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  materials.  Most  of 
the  books  on  education  that  can  be 
found  in  the  Robarts  stacks  deal 
broadly  with  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  higher  learning.  The  cen- 
tre, however,  will  make  available  a se- 
lection of  more  practically  oriented 
materials  such  as  training  handbooks 
for  teaching  assistants  and  newslet- 
ters on  educational  development. 

Many  universities  now  regularly 
publish  newsletters  for  their  faculty 
members  on  teaching  and  learning  is- 
sues. Staff  involved  with  the  resource 
centre  have  been  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  an  index  to 
these  publications  as  well  as  scan- 
ning the  articles  electronically  so  that 
faculty  could  have  ready  access  to  the 
material  through  the  library’s  auto- 
mated information  system. 

One  final  element,  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  at  this  point,  is  the  creation 
of  an  electronic  discussion  forum  for 
faculty  members  on  teaching  issues, 
to  be  moderated  by  the  U of  T 
Library.  Professor  John  Kirkness,  the 
provost’s  adviser  on  undergraduate 
education,  said  that  when  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
established  such  a service  on  its 
campus  several  years  ago,  it  gener- 
ated some  interesting  traffic.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
whether  the  idea  will  catch  on  at 
U of  T. 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
Gaza  Strip,  with  a combined 
Palestinian  population  of  1.7  mil- 
lion, should  become  the  indepen- 
dent state  of  Palestine.  The  two 
territories,  separated  by  40  kilometres 
of  Israeli  land,  comprise  23  percent 
of  Israel.  The  remaining  77  percent 
would  make  up  the  state  of  Israel. 

The  two  will  also  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a corridor  be- 
tween the  Palestinian  territories.  In 
the  past,  Falah  said,  Japan  has  offered 
to  erect  a bridge  and  the  French,  a 
tunnel,  between  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  The  researchers  believe  a com- 
bined land-sea  route  would  provide 
quicker  and  easier  passage. 

They  will  also  focus  on  tourism. 
Due  to  the  strife,  Israel  receives  only 
about  1.5  million  visitors  a year, 
Falah  said.  Other  nations  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Italy 
and  Tunisia,  host  more  than  20  mil- 
lion so  the  potential  for  increased 
tourism  in  a peaceful  Israel  is  great. 


Ghazi  Falah 


Other  research  areas  will  be  labour 
movement  and  migration  between 
the  states  and  the  future  location  of 
Palestine’s  capital  city.  This  last  point 
will  be  a tough  one  to  tackle,  Falah 
conceded.  “Both  sides  want  Jerusalem 


but  they  might  agree  to  have  a unit- 
ed capital  city  under  shared 
sovereignty.” 

Falah  and  Newman  met  while 
completing  their  PhDs  at  the 
University  of  Durham  in  England 
in  the  late  1970s.  Each  has  examined 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  Falah 
has  written  several  books  including 
one  on  the  1948  expulsion  of 
Palestinians  from  Israel.  Newman  is 
the  author  of  the  1991  book 
Population,  Settlement  and  Conflict: 
Israel  and  the  West  Bank. 

The  two  have  collaborated  on  a 
number  of  smaller  projects.  “We  read 
each  other’s  stuff  all  the  time  and 
comment  on  it,”  Newman  said.  “And 
we  often  talk  and  argue  and  shout  at 
each  other  about  political  issues.” 
However,  this  will  be  the  first  time 
they  will  work  jointly  on  a major 
project.  Newman  said  that  after  his 
year  in  Calgary  he  will  most  likely 
head  back  to  Israel  to  observe  first 
hand  the  peace  process  and  report 
on  it  for  the  project. 

Both  are  very  encouraged  by  the 
historic  event  Sept.  13  when  Israeli 
prime  minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
leader  Yasser  Arafat  shook  hands  on 
a peace  pact.  They  also  remain  opti- 
mistic about  their  people’s  chances  for 
amicable  coexistence.  Newman  said 
that  there  are  very  important  reasons 
for  keeping  the  peace  agreement 
alive.  “There  is  an  existential  incen- 
tive in  that  you  don’t  go  to  war  or  lose 
your  sons  and  brothers  in  a war.  But 
there  is  also  a very  real  economic 
incentive.  We  Israelis  have  been 
pouring  25  percent  of  our  national 
budget  into  defence  and  military  ex- 
penditures. Most  of  that  could  now 
be  spent  on  social,  educational  and 
welfare  programs  and  that  would  be 
tremendous.” 
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Researchers  Head 
Mammography  Study 


Three  U of  T professors 
will  lead  a major  North 
American  project  examining  a new 
technology  to  detect  breast  cancer. 

Professors  Martin  Yaffe,  Don 
Plewes  and  John  Rowlands  of  the 
Departments  of  Medical  Biophysics 
and  Radiology  have  been  chosen  by 
the  US  National  Cancer  Institute  to 
oversee  the  five-year,  $3.3  million 
study  of  digital  mammography.  The 
three,  who  are  also  senior  scientists  in 
the  imaging  research  program  at 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre, 
will  head  a research  collective  that  in- 
cludes teams  from  the  Universities  of 
Chicago  and  North  Carolina  as  well 
as  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  at  Harvard  and  General 
Electric.  Sunnybrook  will  receive 
$420,000  (US)  for  the  project. 

Digital  mammography  creates 
computerized  images  of  the  breast. 
Conventional  mammography,  in 
comparison,  uses  X-ray  film  to 
create  images.  The  digital  technique 
is  believed  better  in  quality  because 
at  the  touch  of  a computer  key  details 
of  the  breast  can  be  magnified  or 
the  contrast  of  the  image  heightened 
to  detect  abnormalities  or  small 
tumours. 

In  an  interview  Yaffe  said  that 
Sunnybrook  researchers  have  been 
trying  to  advance  digital  mammog- 
raphy for  about  a decade.  They  won 
the  coordinating  role  for  the  project 
due  to  their  expertise  in  the  field. 
“There  is  now  a fair  amount  of  in- 
terest in  this  area  but  we’ve  got  a bit 
of  a head  start  because  we’ve  been 
working  on  it  for  some  time.” 

The  research  collective  will  try  to 


refine  digital  mammography  tech- 
nology which  Yaffe  believes  could  be 
available  for  general  use  within  two 
years.  The  project  Mil  include  a pilot 
study  to  determine  if  the  technology 
is  useful  in  detecting  breast  cancer  at 
an  earlier  stage.  Doctors  in  the 
Toronto  area  will  be  asked  to  refer 
women  who  may  suspect  they  have 
cancer  but  have  obtained  unsatis- 
factory conventional  mammograms. 

More  Noise, 
Traffic  Woes 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  and  others  who 
frequent  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
St.  George  campus  will  have  to  en- 
dure more  heavy-duty  construction  in 
the  next  few  months. 

The  new  Spadina  streetcar  line, 
planned  for  completion  by  the  spring 
of  1997,  is  going  underground  at 
Bloor  St.  Last  spring  contractors 
moved  the  water  and  sewer  mains, 
gas,  telephone  and  hydro  lines  be- 
neath Spadina  Ave.,  on  the  stretch 
from  the  subway  to  immediately 
south  of  Bloor  St.,  to  accommodate 
the  tunnel  that  will  be  built.  This 
month  work  begins  to  relocate  the 
utility  lines  between  Sussex  and 
Washington  Aves.  Construction  of 
concrete  ramps  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  next  summer. 

The  light  rapid  transit  line  will 
run  from  Queen’s  Quay  to  the 
Spadina  subway  station. 


Kobluk  Was  Specialist  in  Reefs 


Professor  David  Kobluk  of 
geology  at  Erindale  died  June 
21  of  a heart  attack  at  the  age  of  44. 

He  died  on  the  Caribbean  is- 
land of  Bonaire  — in  the  environ- 
ment he  loved  best,  said  colleagues 
Henry  Halls  and  John  Westgate  in 
an  obituary  notice. 

Kobluk  directed  two  research 
projects  on  Bonaire  and  the  island 
of  Fiji,  investigating  the  response  of 
coral  reef  populations  to  hurricanes 
and  environmental  changes.  He 
began  working  on  the  projects 
shortly  after  he  joined  U of  T in 
1977.  In  the  process  he  established 
a close  working  relationship  with 
the  group  Earthwatch,  a scientific 
research  organization  dedicated  to 
involving  the  public  in  field-based 
research  programs.  Each  year  he 
supervised  carefully  selected  groups 
in  the  mapping  and  collection  of 
corals  from  the  reefs.  For  this  pio- 
neering work  he  was  elected  in 
1980  to  the  Explorers  Club  of  New 
York. 

Born  in  1949  in  Montreal, 
Kobluk  received  his  BSc  and  MSc 
from  McGill  University  and  his 
PhD  from  McMaster  University. 
During  his  career  he  wrote  or  co- 
wrote 55  papers  and  lectured  wide- 
ly on  underwater  exploration  of  reef 


communities.  He  also  acted  as  sci- 
entific consultant  for  TVOntario’s 
documentary  film  The  Miracle 
Planet. 


Kobluk  was  a stimulating  teach- 
er and  generated  an  infectious  ex- 
citement among  his  students,  said 
Halls  and  Westgate.  Over  a period 
of  five  years  he  built  up  student  en- 
rolment to  more  than  350  in  his 
first-year  course,  The  History  of 
Life.  He  was  also  a leader  in 
computerized  instruction  — to  give 
students  access  to  the  information 
they  needed,  he  designed  data 
banks,  self-help  systems  and  hot 
lines. 


The  Reserve: 
Rewarding 
part-time 
employment 


The  Naval  Reserve  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  earn  a salary 
while  pursuing  your  full-time  university  studies. 

Challenge  yourself  physically  and  mentally.  Take  advantage 
of  part-time  and  summer  employment  opportunities  with  the 
University  Naval  Training  Division  program. 

Be  part  of  a dynamic  team.  Join  the  Reserve  now! 

For  more  information,  contact: 

HMCS  York 

659  Lakeshore  Blvd.  West 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V 1A7  973-9803 


CANADIAN 


ARMED 


FORCES 


Canada 


REGULAR  AND  RESERVE 


RISK  ALERT 


A Loss  Prevention  Advisory  from  the  Insurance  and  Risk 
Management  Department  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

Thefts  of  valuable  equipment  from  University  premises  are  a serious  problem. 
Frequency  of  theft  incidents  and  the  value  of  target  risk  items  (computers,  fax 
machines,  laser  printers,  etc.)  are  increasing. 

Although  the  University's  insurance  policy  responds  to  theft  claims,  depart- 
ments are  responsible  for  the  deductible  amount  of  $2,500  per  claim.  There  is 
also  the  disruption  caused  by  lost  data  and  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
replace  equipment. 

A new  line  of  theft  deterrent  security  products,  called  Kablit™,  from  Secure-It 
Inc.  has  recently  been  introduced  to  the  Canadian  market.  These  come  in  kit 
form  and  consist  of  a vinyl  coated  steel  cable,  security  locks  and  special 
adapters  for  attaching  the  cable  to  the  equipment  being  protected.  Custom  kits 
are  available  for  IBM  and  Macintosh  products  or  clones,  laptops  and  a variety 
of  other  devices. 

For  more  information  and  a free  brochure  and  price  list,  please  call  the 
Insurance  and  Risk  Management  Department  at  978-7484  or  contact  The  Xenos 
Group  Inc.  directly  at  (416)  477-8494. 


The  Canon  Bubble  Jet  Bonanza  $30 
Cash  Back  Rebate  applies  to  all 
purchases  of  Canon  BJ-200  printers 
during  the  rebate  period  of  September 
1st  to  October  31st,  1993. 


iHfiaiiuttiiiiiMiitmiiitiraB 

Price  before  Discount 

$415.00 

for  limited  time. 

Canon 

J»-«  t<T*-** 


University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 
214  College  St.  3rd  floor 


978-7947 


[UofT  ' 
Bookstore 
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1993  Samuel  James  Stubbs  Lecture 

GEOFFREY  LLOYD 

Darwin  College 

Science  in  Antiquity:  the  Greek  and 
Chinese  Cases  and  Their  Relevance  to 
Problems  of  Culture  and  Cognition 

Tuesday,  September  28, 1993 

4:30  pm,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


& 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

S3 

Department  of  Computer  Science  Colloquia 

(vgSjrjl  jTjyjoj 
IarborI 

A Series  of  Distinguished  Lectures  on 

Computer  Science:  Its  Theory,  Practice, 

Applications  and  Implications 

September  - November  1993 

September  28 

Calvin  Gotlieb,  University  of  Toronto 
Privacy  and  Computers:  Rethinking  the  Relation 

October  12 

Andrew  Lippman,  M.I.T.  Media  Laboratory 
Fifth  Generation  Television 

October  19 

Ronald  J.  Brachman,  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories 
The  CLASSIC  Knowledge  Representation  System: 
A Description  Logic  and  Its  Applications 

November  2 

Jack  Dongarra,  University  of  Tennessee 
PVM  and  MPI:  Tools  for  Concurrent  Computing 

November  9 

Anthony  I.  Wasserman,  Interactive  Development  Environments,  Inc. 
The  Next  Generation  of  Software  Engineering  Environments 

November  23 

Hiroshi  Ishii,  NTT  Human  Interface  Laboratories  and 
University  of  Toronto 

Towards  a Seamless  Collaboration  Media:  ClearBoard  and  Its  Future 

This  lecture  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  by 
the  Information  Technology  Research  Centre  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

All  lectures  take  place  on  Tuesdays  from  11  a.m.  to  noon  in  Sandford  Fleming  1105, 10  King’s 
College  Road.  Refreshments  will  be  served  in  the  area  outside  SF1105  from  noon  to  12:30  p.m. 

UTU 


ink 


has  a new  look! 


The  University  of  Toronto  Library  is  pleased  to  announce  an  upgrade  to 
the  online  catalogue  system.  Features  include: 

• drop  down  menus  for  easier  searching 

• enhanced  printing  capabilities 

• increased  access  to  other  library  catalogues,  databases,  and  other 
information  files  on  the  Internet 

Both  the  current  and  the  new  interface  will  be  available  until  17  September. 


For  further  information  visit  your 
nearest  library  or  attend  demonstrations 
for  faculty  and  other  teaching  staff: 


Wed.  Sept.  15 
Thurs.  Sept.  16 
Mon.  Sept.  20 
Tues.  Sept.  21 


3:00  pm -4:00  pm 
4:00  pm -5:00  pm 
1 1 :00  am  - 12:00  noon 
3:00  pm  -4:00  pm 


Location:  Room  4055,  Robarts  Library 
Call  978-7651  to  reserve. 

If  these  times  are  not  convenient,  please  call  to 
arrange  an  alternative. 


( 


I 

You  can  dial  into  UTLink. 

| To  obtain  the  new  “dial-in” 
procedures: 


use  old  Felix  “dial-in”  procedures; 
online  instructions  are  provided 
pick  up  a “Dial  In”  brochure  at  any 
U of  T library 
call  978-8450 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


In  Memoriam 

Williams  Was  Renowned  Scientist 


Professor  Emeritus  Harry 
Leverne  Williams  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  Sc  Applied  Chemistry, 
a pioneer  in  the  development  of 
synthetic  rubber,  died  Aug.  10  at 
the  age  of  76. 


Born  at  Wisbeach,  near 
Watford,  Ontario,  Williams  re- 
ceived his  BA  in  chemistry  and 
physics  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  1939.  In  1943 
he  was  awarded  a PhD  in  chemical 
physics  from  McGill  University. 

Williams  worked  as  a research 
chemist  at  the  London  Association 
for  War  Research  in  1940-41  and 
following  the  completion  of  his 
doctoral  studies  joined  the 
Department  of  Pathological 
Chemistry  at  Western.  In  1946  he 
was  hired  by  Polymer  Corporation 
Limited  (now  Polysar-Bayer)  in 
Sarnia,  Ontario,  and  remained  with 
the  company  for  more  than  20  years 
as  a research  scientist.  He  joined  the 
chemical  engineering  department  at 
U of  T in  1967. 

“He  was  probably  the  most  well- 


known  polymer  scientist  in 
Canada,”  said  Professor  Ray 
Woodhams,  a colleague  from  the 
department.  Williams,  who  retired 
in  1982,  had  nearly  120  publica- 
tions to  his  name  and  held  more 
than  40  patents.  He  also  consulted 
extensively  for  manufacturing  com- 
panies both  in  Canada  and  the  US 
as  well  as  for  various  engineering, 
legal,  patent  and  insurance  firms. 

Among  department  members  he 
will  perhaps  be  best  remembered 
for  his  quiet  sense  of  humour  and 
his  generosity  towards  students. 
Williams  supervised  more  than  two 
dozen  graduate  students  during  his 
years  at  the  University  and  for  many 
became  a kind  of  father  figure. 
“I  never  heard  anyone  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  him,”  said 
Woodhams.  “He  was  very  patient, 
probably  one  of  the  kindest  men  I 
ever  knew  when  it  came  to  helping 
students.” 

A former  research  associate,  Zhi 
Zhong  Liang,  recalls  feeling  ex- 
tremely fortunate  when  he  came  to 
work  with  Williams  in  1989.  Liang, 
who  eventually  collaborated  with 
him  on  two  publications,  said  that 
Williams  permitted  those  who 
worked  under  his  guidance  enor- 
mous freedom  in  pursuing  avenues 
of  research.  “Everyone  misses  him 
very  much,”  he  said. 

Williams  was  a fellow  of  vari- 
ous professional  organizations 
including  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Society  of  Plastics 
Engineers.  In  1977  the  Chemical 
Institute  of  Canada  presented  him 
with  the  Dunlop  lecture  award  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
field  of  macromolecular  science. 


Bell  Had  Dedicated  Following 


Professor  Emeritus  Norman 
Bell  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  died  Aug.  13  in  Dublin, 
Ireland.  He  was  65. 

Bell  grew  up  in  Elora,  Ontario. 
He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  later  from  Harvard 
University  with  a PhD.  He  began 
to  teach  at  U of  T in  1967. 

A leading  authority  on  mental 
health,  human  relationships  and 
family  dynamics,  Bell  was  highly 
respected  by  his  students.  Professor 
John  Simpson,  chair  of  sociology, 
said  that  in  a recent  survey  of  grad- 
uating sociology  students,  many  cited 
Bell  as  one  of  their  favourite  in- 
structors and  his  classes  as  some  of 
the  best  offered  by  the  department. 

“He  had  a dedicated  following  of 
students,”  Simpson  said.  “He  be- 
lieved that  the  classroom  should  be 
used  not  only  to  stimulate  people 
intellectually  but  to  provide  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  form,  ex- 
plore and  maintain  interpersonal 
relations.  In  his  view,  this  fostered 
the  development  of  personal  growth 
and  maturity.” 

Bell  was  a consultant  for  health 
care  organizations  around  the 
world.  He  helped  introduce  fami- 
ly therapy  into  the  Dutch  health 
care  system.  As  an  adviser  to  the 
federal  health  ministry  in  Nigeria, 
he  developed  policies  that  changed 


the  delivery  of  health  care  in  that 
country.  He  also  held  teaching  or 
research  appointments  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  psychiatry  department  at  the 
University  of  Nairobi. 


From  1968  to  1974  he  was  part 
of  the  clinical  sociology  unit  and 
headed  the  family  studies  section  at 
the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry. 
In  1992  he  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  for  the 
Treatment  &.  Study  of  Families 
and  was  a member  of  the  Toronto 
Mayor’s  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  sociology  department  plans 
to  establish  a scholarship  fund  in 
Bell’s  name. 
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Teachers  should  teach 

I enjoyed  reading  the  Aug.  23  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  concerning  under- 
graduate teaching.  It  makes  me 
think  that  I must  be  a fortunate 
student.  Most  of  my  courses  are  at 
St.  Michael’s  College.  My  classes 
are  small,  the  teachers  superb  and 
the  administrative  staff  very  helpful. 
It  appears,  though,  that  I may  be 
lucky  rather  than  typical.  If  I had  to 
take  a course  with  1,000  other 
students,  I would  be  inclined  to 
demand  my  money  back  and  take 
my  business  elsewhere. 

Rather  than  be  treated  as  valued 
customers,  students  are  often  seen  as 
irritants,  distracting  “teachers”  from 
their  research.  If  I discovered  that 
any  professor  of  mine  resented 
teaching  me  because  I cut  into  her 
or  his  research  time,  I would  be 
disgusted.  A university  is  a school. 
Its  function  is  to  educate.  Its  goal 
should  be  to  do  it  well. 

We  all  know  that  universities 
want  to  drastically  increase  tuition 
fees.  Before  any  university  tries  to 
do  this,  it  should  ask  itself,  “Is  what 
we  provide  to  our  students  worth 
what  we  want  to  charge  for  it?”  If 
the  answer  is  no,  then  no  amount  of 
budget  cuts  can  justify  overcharging 


for  shoddy  goods. 

I expect  teachers  to  teach,  and  I 
expect  them  to  do  it  well.  No  stu- 
dent should  accept  anything  less.  If 
we  do,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  used 
by  an  institution  that  is  here  to  serve 
us. 

Elizabeth  Schoales 
St.  Michael’s  College 

The  PART-TIME  PROBLEM 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
needs  to  redefine  what  full-time  and 
part-time  study  mean  and  should 
reconsider  the  related  funding  proce- 
dures. Currently  any  graduate  stu- 
dent who  admits  to  being  gainfully 
employed  for  more  than  an  average 
of  10  hours  per  week  is  automatically 
considered  to  be  a part-time  student. 

An  average  hourly  wage  of  about 
$18  to  $20  for  10  hours  in  each  of 
the  34  to  35  weeks  of  an  academic 
year  (approximately  $6,500) 
amounts  to  only  about  half  of  what 
is  required  annually  by  a typical 
graduate  student  living  in  Toronto. 
In  order  to  make  up  the  difference,  a 
graduate  student  would  have  to  work 
extra  hours  inside  or  outside  the 
University,  earn  two-term  U of  T open 
fellowships  every  year  or  borrow 


more  money  (in  many  cases  in  addi- 
tion to  existing  unresolved  under- 
graduate loans). 

Considering  the  relative  lack  of 
scholarships  and  loans,  especially  in 
the  arts  and  humanities,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  most  graduate 
students  to  incur  additional  debts,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  many  of  us  will 
find  it  necessary  to  be  “gainfully 
employed”  for  considerably  more 
than  10  hours  per  week.  Since  most 
graduate  departments  (including 
mine)  do  not  even  allow  part-time 
registration  at  the  doctoral  level, 
many  graduate  students  will  contin- 
ue to  be  compelled,  either  by  our 
own  consciences  or,  failing  that,  by 
our  departmental  administrators,  to 
admit  to  working  no  more  than  10 
hours  per  week  on  our  enrolment 
forms. 

I hope  that  the  administrators  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  will 
begin  to  accept  the  use  of  corrective 
lenses  — bifocals  would  be  fine!  — in 
order  to  help  them  recognize  the 
wide  sargasso  sea  in  which  thou- 
sands of  identical  white  lies  have 
been  floating  for  years. 

Durrell  Bowman 
Faculty  of  Music 


On  the  Other  Hand 


BY  NICHOLAS  P A S H L E Y 


Naked  at  Hart  House 


The  quicker-witted  among  you 
will  by  now  have  noticed  changes  in 
the  campus  over  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

Yup  — they’re  back.  You  know  who  I 
mean.  Them.  The  students.  You  know  — 
all  those  young  people?  (And  I’ve  checked: 
they  are  younger  than  ever.) 

At  this  time  of  year,  many  of  us  — if  we 
have  a spare  moment  — find  ourselves 
thinking  about  those  dear,  dead  days  be- 
yond recall  when  we  too  were  young.  (Actually,  I am 
grateful  to  the  men  and  women  of  a certain  Canadian 
charter  airline  for  giving  me  plenty  of  time  for  such  rem- 
iniscing. Coming  home  from  a recent  holiday,  travel- 
ling on  an  airline  our  lawyers  discourage  me  from  nam- 
ing, I was  given  that  rare  window'  of  opportunity:  a 
19-hour  flight  delay.  This  allowed  me  to  visit  nine 
Dublin  pubs,  watch  a movie,  read  1.5  books,  buy  some 
new  underwear  and  think  about  my  past) 

I sometimes  regale  young  people  with  stories  of  my 
days  as  a freshperson  at  this  institution.  How  they 
marvel  at  my  tales!  You  had  to  be  how  old  to  drink  in 
those  days?  they  ask  me  again  and  again.  And  did  di- 
nosaurs really  bathe  inTaddle  Creek?  Okay,  so  maybe  I 
lay  it  on  a bit  sometimes,  but  the  young  people  love  it. 

There  is  one  initiation  ritual  of  my  era  they  find  im- 
possible to  credit.  They  almost  believe  the  stuff  about 
U of!'  students  going  voluntarily  to  Varsity  football 
games  and  some  of  them  even  accept  that  there  was  a 
real  Northrop  Frye  before  the  homely,  boxlike  build- 
ing at  Victoria  College.  What  they  cannot  believe  is  The 
Swimming  Test. 

When  I was  a first-year  student  at  U of  T,  back 
when  the  waters  of  Lake  Iroquois  had  recently  reced- 
ed from  the  Casa  Loma  parking  lot,  it  was  compulso- 
ry for  male  students  to  take  a Swimming  Test  (perhaps 
inspired  by  a fear  that  the  waters  might  yet  return). 
Female  students  (or  girls,  as  we  called  them  in  those 


barbaric  times)  were  exempt. 

Male  students  (or  boys,  as  we  called 
ourselves)  were  required  to  turn  up  at  Hart 
House,  then  still  an  all-male  preserve. 
There  we  made  our  way  to  the  pool  and  re- 
moved all  our  clothing.  It  may  be  that 
bathing  suits  had  not  yet  been  invented;  I 
recall  only  that  they  were  unknown  at  the 
Hart  House  pool.  Well,  it  wasn’t  as  if  there 
were  girls  around. 

There  we  stood,  naked  young  men  in  droves,  reporting 
to  a fully  clothed  man  with  a clipboard.  (All  these 
years  later  I cannot  recall  where  we  kept  our  student 
cards  during  this  exercise.)  When  instructed  we  jumped 
into  the  pool  and  splashed  our  way  to  the  far  end.  If  we 
swam  successfully  there  and  back,  we  were  on  the  fast 
track  to  academic  success.  Those  who  failed  the  test, 
however,  were  required  to  take  a swimming  course 
and  keep  at  it  until  they  too  could  swim  two  lengths  of 
the  Hart  House  pool.  We  were  told  — although  I 
never  saw  it  written  down  anywhere  — that  we  could 
not  graduate  from  this  university  unless  we  swam  our 
laps,  and  did  it  naked  in  front  of  a witness. 

In  the  1980s,  of  course,  first-year  students  — of  both 
sexes  — were  required  to  take  'Fite  LiteracyTest  By  all 
accounts  this  proved  even  more  embarrassing  than 
standing  about  naked  for  The  Swimming  Test  and  it 
too  was  eventually  cancelled.  The  student  of  today  is 
likely  to  be  confronted  by  The  Fiscal  Test,  which  may 
be  the  most  humiliating  test  of  all. 

Oh,  it  all  seemed  pretty  silly  back  then,  The 
Swimming  Test.  But  to  this  day  wherever  people  gath- 
er to  take  the  waters,  when  an  emergency  arises,  the  cry 
goes  up:  “Is  there  anybody  here  — preferably  male  — 
who  went  to  U of  T before  about  1967?”  And  with  luck 
a naked  man,  no  longer  in  his  first  blush  of  youth,  just 
might  appear  from  nowhere  and  dive  in,  crying,  “Velut 
arbor  aevo!”  1 might  still  be  good  for  a lap  or  two. 
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• GRADUATE  DRAMA  CENTRE  • 


1993  - 1994  Season 


THE  GRACE  OF  MARY 
TRAVERSE 

by  Timberlake  Wertenbaker 
October  6-17,  1993 


THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MALFI 

by  John  Webster 
November  10-21,  1993 


BREMEN  FREEDOM 

by  Rainer  Werner  Fassbinder 
Translated  by  Denis  Calandra 
March  9-20,  1994 


BOX  OFFICE:  978-7986 
214  College  St.,  3rd  Floor 


Subscriptions  $20 
$15  Students/Seniors 


Production  personnel  also  required. 


American  Studies  Committee 

presents  a seminar  series 

REPRESENTING  AMERICA 

★★★★★★★★★ 

"The  Moral  Sense  and  Agrarian  Virtue: 
The  Making  of  Republican  Citizens  in 
Jefferson's  Political  Thought" 

PROFESSOR  JEAN  YARBROUGH, 

Political  Science,  Bowdoin  College 
Friday  1 October  3 - 5 p.m.  3050  Sidney  Smith 

★★ 

"The  Flowering  of  American  Social 
Movements  in  the  1960s" 

PROFESSOR  DOUGLAS  McADAM, 
Sociology,  University  of  Arizona 
Friday  5 November  2 - 4 p.m.  203  College  St., 
Room  506 

★★ 

"Crossdressing  Sympathies  in 
Contemporary  Popular  Culture" 

PROFESSOR  CAROLE  FLYNN, 

Cinema  Studies,  Innis  College 
Friday  1 9 November  2-4  p.m.  PlacerTBA 

Watch  The  Bulletin  seminar  notices  for  specific 
announcements 


University  of  Toronto 


Centre  for  Bioethics 


The  Inaugural 

Alloway  Lecture 

Professor  Daniel  Callahan 

Director 

Hastings  Center,  New  York 


“Ethics  and  the  Medical 
Ambivalence  Toward  Death” 


Wednesday,  September  29,  1993;  4:30  p.m. 


J J.R.  McLeod  Auditorium 
1 King's  College  Circle 
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MAREK  CIEZK1EWICZ 


Psychology 


Collecting 
and  Recollecting 

Memory  is  not  a filing  cabinet;  it functions  much  like  understanding 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


SUBJECT  NUMBER  14  — 
a bespectacled  young  man 
completing  a master’s 
degree  in  psychology  at 
U of  T — shifts  repeated- 
ly in  his  chair  and  sighs, 
revealing  his  fatigue  and  mild  annoyance. 

For  the  past  half  hour,  Michael  Wilner 
has  been  sitting  in  front  of  a computer 
screen  and,  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  two 
other  psychology  students,  performed  a 
series  of  tests  designed  to  measure  both  his 
memory  and  his  brain’s  reaction  time. 

The  tests  are  part  of  a larger  study  on 
how  brain  mechanisms  control  and  affect 
human  memory,  conducted  at  the  mem- 
ory laboratory  of  Professor  Fergus  Craik 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Wilner,  a volunteer,  is  taking  the  divid- 
ed-attention test.  Subjects  are  asked  to 
memorize  a set  of  words  and  numbers 
while  playing  a rudimentary  form  of 
video  game.  As  Wilner  punches  com- 
puter keys  that  shoot  down  asterisks 
when  they  appear  on  a small  screen,  a 
tape  recorder  plays  a series  of  random 
words  and  numbers  for  60  seconds. 

When  the  tape  ends  Wilner  stops  play- 
ing the  video  game  and  tries  to  recall  as 
much  of  the  information  from  the  tape 
recorder  as  possible. 

Wilner  has  fun  at  first,  laughing  and 
joking  with  third-year  student  Anat  Geva 
and  fourth-year  Veronika  Huta  whenever  he  can’t  recall  words 
or  numbers.  But  having  to  perform  two  demanding  tasks  over 
and  over  again  begins  to  take  a toll  on  his  patience.  Geva  and 
Huta  ask  him  to  take  a five-minute  break  He  happily  accepts 
and  disappears  down  the  Sidney  Smith  Hall  basement  corridor 
that  houses  the  small  memory  lab. 

Despite  its  frustrating  nature,  the  divided-attention  test 
serves  an  important  purpose,  Craik  says  later  in  his  office  up- 
stairs on  the  fifth  floor.  How  much  information  a person  is  able 
to  remember,  or  “retrieve,”  often  depends  on  the  amount  of 
attention  the  individual  pays  during  the  learning,  or  “encoding,” 
phase  of  memory,  he  explains. 

Craik,  an  experimental  psychologist  interested  in  the 
behaviour  of  memory,  has  been  testing  people’s  memories  for 
almost  30  years.  His  findings,  like  those  of  several  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  psychology  department  including 
University  Professor  Emeritus  EndelTulving,  Professor 
Emeritus  Bennett  Murdock  and  the  late  Professor  Paul 
Kolers,  have  greatly  broadened  people’s  understanding 
of  memory  by  challenging  many  of  the  notions  we  gen- 
erally hold  about  it. 

In  the  study  involving  Wilner,  Craik  and  colleague 
Moshe  Naveh-Benjamin,  a visiting  researcher  from 
Ben-Gurion  University  in  Israel,  are  trying  to  determine 
how  age  affects  memory.  As  healthy  people  age,  many 
have  trouble  learning  and  remembering  new  informa- 
tion. Craik  and  Naveh-Benjamin  believe  one  reason 
may  be  that  mental  energy,  or  “attentional  resources,” 
decreases  with  age  and  people  therefore  can’t  devote  as  much 
attention  to  encoding  memory  as  they  used  to. 

To  test  their  hypothesis  the  researchers  are  deliberately  di- 
minishing younger  people’s  available  attentional  resources  by 
having  them  perform  the  two  tasks  at  once.  Despite  the  students’ 
naturally  higher  attention  powers  and  faster  reaction  times, 
the  researchers  are  finding  that  when  young  people  are  distracted, 
they  perform  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  older  people  do  in  mem- 
ory experiments. 


The  study  of  attention  spans  is  just  one  of  many  projects 
on  human  memory  Craik  and  several  of  his  graduate  students 
are  conducting  in  his  lab.  Larger  in  scope  is  Craik’s  study  of  the 
concept  of  memory  — what  it  is,  where  it  comes  from  and  why 
it  works  the  way  it  does. 


A POPULAR  BELIEF  IS  THAT  PEOPLE  KEEP  FACTS  AND  EVENTS 
they  learn  and  experience  in  a series  of  files  or  boxes  in  the  head, 
retaining  some  things  and  discarding  others  when  the  containers 
are  full.  According  to  that  theory,  individuals  trying  to  re- 
call information  search  through  their  mental  fifing  system  until 
they  locate  the  desired  item,  or  not,  depending  on  how  recendy 
or  well  the  information  was  filed. 


The  more  sense  we  make 

OF  INFORMATION  FIRST, 

THE  BETTER  OUR  MEMORY  OF  IT  IS 


In  his  1983  book  Elements  of  Episodic  Memory,  Tulving  de- 
scribes an  early  example  of  how  the  idea  of  memory  as  a stor- 
age facility  may  have  started.  In  1807,  Tulving  writes,  Gregor 
von  Feinagle,  a German  nobleman,  visited  Paris  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  a “new”  memory  system  he  had  developed.  Von 
Feinagle’s  premise,  summarized  later  in  a magazine  article, 
was  that  memory  was  like  a warehouse  chock-full  of  mer- 
chandise. “A  methodological  arrangement  of  the  contents  of 
such  a repository  enables  its  owner  to  find  any  article  that  he 


may  require  with  the  utmost  readiness.” 
Tulving,  who  in  the  1970s  established 
that  memory  does  not  operate  as  a single 
unit  but  is  composed  of  at  least  five  in- 
teracting brain  systems,  refutes  the  “mem- 
ory-warehouse” concept  in  his  book.  Craik 
doesn’t  believe  this  is  the  way  memory 
works  either.  Remembering,  he  says,  is 
much  like  understanding. 


The  brain  takes  everything  we  see, 
hear,  do  and  experience  and  tries  to  make 
sense  of  it  by  measuring  it  against  things 
we  have  seen,  heard,  done  and  experi- 
enced in  the  past.  Nothing  is  selected  or 
rejected  but  in  the  process  of  perceiving 
and  understanding  information,  Craik 
says,  the  brain’s  neural  interconnections 
are  altered  in  some  minor  way.  These 
changes  manifest  themselves,  mainly  un- 
consciously, by  affecting  our  performance 
when  we  try  to  remember. 

Part  of  what  we  are  doing  when  we  re- 
member, Craik  says,  is  getting  the  brain 
back  to  the  state  it  was  in  when  the  in- 
formation was  first  encoded. 

“It  sounds  rather  preposterous  that  we 
remember  absolutely  everything  and  ev- 
erything produces  changes  in  the  brain,” 
he  says.  “But  the  thing  to  stress  here  is  that 
the  great  bulk  of  these  changes  can  affect 
behaviour  even  though  we  cannot  consciously  recollect  the 
original  experience.”  In  this  context  the  more  sense  we  make  of 
the  information  initially  and  the  more  similarities  between  the 
initial  experience  and  the  recollection  stage,  the  better  our 
memory  of  the  experience  will  be. 

Craik  has  come  to  this  view  following  several  recent  exper- 
iments in  his  lab.  In  one  test,  subjects  read  several  paragraphs 
of  two  sets  of  facts  in  two  radically  altered  typographies.  In  in- 
formation A,  the  letters  were  upside  down;  in  information  B, 
the  words  were  written  backwards.  When  the  subjects  returned 
to  the  lab  a week  later,  they  practised  rereading  information  A 
and  B in  the  same  altered  typographies  they  had  been  presented 
earlier.  Then  the  typographies  were  switched  around  so  that  now 
A was  backwards  and  B was  upside  down. 

When  the  subjects  read  the  information  aloud  onto  a tape 
recorder,  however,  Craik  found  that  people  rereading  A 
and  B in  the  typographies  they  had  first  encountered  went 
through  the  information  faster  and  more  fluently  than 
when  rereading  the  facts  in  the  switched  typographies. 
This,  Craik  says,  shows  that  people  not  only  remember 
information  itself  but  also  retain  something  about  the  per- 
ceptual form  in  which  information  is  presented  and  this 
can  affect  subsequent  performance. 

In  another  experiment  that  considered  the  role  feel- 
ings play  in  memory,  200  subjects  were  asked  to  listen 
to  six  different  voices.  Five  voices  delivered  innocuous 
information  and  one  uttered  a very  emotional  state- 
ment. Three  weeks  later  about  70  percent  of  those  who 
heard  the  emotional  statement  were  able  to  pick  out  the 
exact  voice  that  had  expressed  it  originally  from  the  group  of 
six,  all  of  whom  were  now  articulating  the  same  emotion-laden 
phrase. 

“What  all  of  this  is  saying  is  that  when  we  remember  some- 
thing it’s  not  at  all  like  fishing  something  out  from  somewhere 
in  the  head,”  Craik  concludes.  “It’s  really  an  interaction  between 
information  currendy  impinging  on  the  senses  and  information 
which  modified  the  brain  on  some  previous  occasion.” 
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Faculty 


Climbing  the  Ivied  Walls  to  Power 

Humble  beginnings,  perhaps,  but  the  faculty  associations  history  shows  it  has  become  a tower  of  strength 

By  David  Todd 


m 


HEY  CALLED  THEMSELVES  THE 
Committee  to  Represent  the  Teaching  Staff 
and,  well,  they  didn’t  exactly  breathe  fire.  In 
the  early  days,  during  the  1940s,  this  fore- 
runner to  the  U of  T Faculty  Association 
(UTFA)  devoted  most  of  its  attention  to 
such  issues  as  pensions,  parking  and  the  need  for  a faculty 
club.  If  members  fretted  gready  about  the  size  of  professors’  pay- 
cheques,  they  kept  it  to  themselves. 

“People  thought  it  demeaning  to  be  concerned  with  salaries 
and  benefits,”  explained  Professor  Emeritus  William  Nelson  of 
the  Department  of  History,  who  is  the  author  of  a newly  pub- 
lished history  of  the  faculty  association.  Matters  have  changed 
just  a little  since  then,  he  acknowledged. 

In  the  late  1930s,  writes  Nelson,  a full  professor  at  U of  T 
could  buy  a house  in  Rosedale  with  the  equivalent  of  a year’s 
salary.  By  the  end  of  the  1940s,  however,  postwar  inflation  had 
begun  to  eat  into  their  purchasing  power.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  ero- 
sion of  professors’  wages  relative  to  the  cost  of  living  that  first 
prompted  the  teaching  staff  committee  to  start  paying  atten- 
tion to  salary  matters. 

The  faculty  association’s  records  of  these  early  years  are 
piecemeal  at  best  — a fact  that  troubled  Nelson  when  he  set  out 
nearly  three  years  ago  to  write  a brief  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion’s history.  Nelson,  the  president  of  UTFA  from  1973  to 
1976,  had  given  a talk  on  the  subject  to  a small  group  of  mem- 
bers in  the  fall  of  1990  and  had  then  decided  to  expand  on  his 
presentation  in  writing.  He  soon  began  to  realize,  however,  just 
how  tenuous  the  association’s  finks  with  its  own  past  had 
grown:  people  who  could  recall  the  early  days  were  passing  from 
the  scene  and  the  documentary  material  offered  only  an  in- 
complete picture.  It  was  time,  he  told  himself,  that  somebody 
tried  to  tell  the  story  of  the  association  in  detail,  from  its  be- 
ginnings through  to  the  present  day. 

The  result  is  The  Search  for  Faculty  Power:  The  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association,  1 942-1 992,  which  UTFA  has  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  Canadian  Scholars’  Press. 

It  is  a brisk,  surprisingly  readable  account  that  man- 
ages to  bring  clarity  to  the  succession  of  complex  is- 
sues that  has  kept  the  association  occupied  over  the 
years  — from  the  protracted  debate  over  University 
governance  in  the  1960s  to  the  subsequent  struggle 
for  a voluntary  collective  bargaining  agreement  and 
later  for  binding  arbitration. 


TO  PUT  THE  BOOK  TOGETHER,  NELSON  DREW 
upon  material  from  UTFA  files  and  the  University 
archives  as  well  as  interviews  with  a number  of  fig- 
ures who  have  played  key  roles  in  the  association.  He 
had  few  models  to  follow:  faculty  association-histories  have  rarely 
been  written  before. 

As  one  of  the  major  actors  in  the  narrative,  Nelson  could  hard- 
ly pretend  complete  objectivity  and  he  makes  no  effort  in  the 
book  to  disguise  his  strongly  held  views  about  faculty  interests 


or  about  the  benevolence  of  senior  U of  T administrators 
through  the  years.  But  he  strives  to  remain  true  to  his  profes- 
sional instincts,  presenting  a reasonably  balanced  version  of 
events.  “As  far  as  I could,  I went  at  this  as  a historian,  not  as  a 
partisan,”  he  said. 


Nelson  makes  no  effort 

TO  DISGUISE  HIS  VIEWS 
ABOUT  THE  BENEVOLENCE 
OF  SENIOR  ADMINISTRATORS 
THROUGH  THE  YEARS 


“It’s  a tough-minded  work,”  said  Professor  Harvey  Dyck  of 
the  Department  of  History,  a former  president  of  the  associa- 
tion whose  own  decidedly  hard-nosed  1981  campaign  for  bind- 
ing arbitration  is  detailed  in  one  of  the  chapters.  “He  makes  hard 
judgements  about  people  and  he  identifies  one  of  our  basic  prob- 


lems: that  for  years  and  years  we  had  administrations  very 
hostile  to  the  association.” 


The  original  Committee  to  Represent  the  Teaching 
Staff  became  the  more  formalized  Association  of  the  Teaching 
Staff  in  1954  and  assumed  its  present  form  as  UTFA  in  1971. 
By  this  time  the  University  had  revamped  its  governing  struc- 
ture, replacing  the  old  board  of  governors  and  academic  sen- 
ate with  a “unicameral”  system  in  which  the  new  Governing 
Council  would  bear  responsibility  for  making  decisions  on 
both  financial  and  academic  matters.  Teaching  staff  were  given 
fewer  than  a quarter  of  the  seats  on  Council,  which,  Nelson 
writes,  left  U of  T “the  only  major  university  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  which  the  faculty  had  no  dominant  voice  in 
making  purely  academic  decisions.”  The  establishment  of 
Academic  Board  in  1988  remedied  matters  somewhat  but 
UTFA  leaders  have  complained  bitterly  about  the  predominance 
of  academic  administrators  on  this  body. 

Nelson  is  nowhere  harsher  than  in  his  assessment  of  the 
post-1971  governing  structure,  which  he  derides  as  a disaster 
for  faculty.  Unicameralism,  he  said  in  an  interview,  was  supposed 
to  be  the  wave  of  the  future  but  other  North  American  uni- 
versities have  yet  to  adopt  this  model.  “You’re  only  a trailblaz- 
er  if  somebody  actually  follows  the  trail,”  he  snorted. 

Still,  the  peculiarities  of  this  arrangement  have  had  an  im- 
portant consequence  for  the  faculty  association.  Under  uni- 
cameralism, Nelson  argued,  UTFA  has  emerged  as  “virtually 
the  only  authentic  voice  of  non-administrative  faculty”  not 
only  on  salaries  and  benefits  but  on  a wide  variety  of  other 
University  issues  including  administrative  practices  and  the 
treatment  of  non-academic  employees. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a unanimous  opinion.  Professor 
Michael  Finlayson,  another  former  president  of  the  association 
and  now  vice-president  (human  resources),  said  that  faculty 
members  elected  to  Academic  Board  have  a greater 
right  to  the  determination  of  academic  policies 
than  those  elected  to  the  council  of  the  faculty 
association.  Nevertheless,  Finlayson  is  full  of  praise 
for  his  colleague’s  work,  describing  it  as  essential 
reading  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
culture  of  the  institution. 

One  of  the  highlights  is  Nelson’s  thorough  account 
of  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  1977  signing  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  which  formally  defined 
relations  between  the  faculty  association  and  the  ad- 
ministration. In  this  battle,  and  in  later  efforts  to 
amend  the  memorandum  to  provide  for  binding  ar- 
bitration in  salary  disputes,  association  leaders  skilfully 
deployed  the  threat  of  faculty  certification.  Nelson’s 
verdict  on  the  memorandum  is  generally  favourable  although 
he  does  not  shrink  from  pointing  out  its  weaknesses.  As  to 
whether,  in  the  end,  unionization  would  have  better  served  fac- 
ulty interests,  Nelson  reserves  judgement.  “My  guess,”  he  said, 
“is  that  things  wouldn’t  have  been  much  different.” 
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CHRIS  VAN  ES 


LOVE 

HANDEL'S 


HANDEL 

Water  Music 


HANDEL: 

ROYAL 

FIREWORKS 

MUSIC 


Up  to  70  hours  of 
classical  music 
weekly. 


Non-commercial  Radio 


A New  Spirit 
of  Giving 


A national  program  to  encourage  giving 
and  volunteering 


A Memorial  Event  to  Celebrate 
The  Work  of 

JUI  LIN  (ALLEN)  YEN 

1925-1993 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
Departments  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
and  Astronomy 

Council  Chamber,  Room  214 
Simcoe  Hall 

Friday,  October  1,  2:00  p.m. 

For  more  information,  please  contact 
Professor  A1  Leon-Garcia,  Dept,  of  Electrical  & 
Computer  Engineering  at  978-4766. 


W WINTER 
CLINICAL 
• MASSAGE 
ASSOCIATES 


Your  registered  massage  therapist  may  use 
• massage  to  treat: 

• stress-related  symptoms 

• musculoskeletal  injuries 

• joint  mobility 

• pain 

• nerve-related  diseases 

j ^ As  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  U of  T,  the 

cost  of  treatments  may  be  covered  by  your 
extended  health  care  plan. 

P.  Anne  Winter,  Registered  Massage  Therapist,  has 
been  in  practice  for  1 1 years,  She  lectures  to  general  and 
specific  interest  groups  on  the  benefits  of  therapeutic 
massage  and  has  been  interviewed  for  articles  including 
Chatelaine,  Toronto  Life  and  Discover.  Anne  is  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Massage  Therapist  Association 
and  the  Physical  Medicine  Research  Foundation. 

Suite  922,  170  St.  George  Street 
(416)  928-1723 


PAX:  A Concert  of  Medieual 
and  Renaissance  Music 


by  the 

Toronto  Consort 

Wednesday,  22nd  September  1993 
West  Hall,  University  College 
8:00  p.m. 

Admission  free 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


Since 


1842 


OFFICIAL 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 

26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)  977-4408 


I ARBOR  I 


There  will  be  a 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

for 

OMOND  McKILLOP 
SOLANDT 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
1965-1971 
on 

Saturday,  October  2, 1993 
2:00  p.m. 

Bloor  Street  United  Church 
300  Bloor  St.  West 
Toronto 

C^P 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  OLIN 
PUBLIC  LECTURE  IN  LAW  AND 
ECONOMICS 

AMARTYA 

SEN 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Philosophy 
Harvard  University 

President-Elect,  American  Economics  Association 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  VERSUS 
ECONOMIC  NEEDS 

Amartya  Sen  is  the  author  of  such  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  books  as  Collective  Choice 
and  Social  Welfare  (1970),  Commodities  and 
Capabilities  (1985),  On  Ethics  and  Economics 
(1987),  Hunger  and  Public  Action  (1989),  and 
Inequality  Reexamined  (1992). 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House,  78  Queen's  Park 
Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto 

Friday,  October  1, 1993 
1:00  p.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 
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Teaching  Assistant 

Computers  are  useful  but  should  be  kept  in  their  place,  says  a language  learning  group  at  Erindale 

By  Jane  Stirling 


WHEN  COMPUTERS  STARTED  MAKING  AN  APPEARANCE 
in  schools,  some  enthusiastic  instructors  hailed 
them  as  miracle  workers  akin  to  teacher  substi- 
tutes. While  experience  has  shown  this  is  an  exaggerated  view, 
the  technology  does  have  a place  in  the  nation’s  classrooms,  says 
a group  called  Research  at  Erindale  in  Computer-Assisted 
Language  Learning  (RECALL). 

The  group,  originally  composed  of  five  French 
instructors  at  the  college,  uses  computers  in  a va- 
riety of  ways  to  improve  language  skills  and  assist 
in  literary  analysis.  The  main  goal  of  the  enterprise 
is  to  deliver  good  undergraduate  education  and  en- 
courage teachers  to  use  technology  to  do  so,  says 
Professor  David  Trott  of  French  at  Erindale, 

RECALL’S  coordinator. 

Computers  are  an  essential  learning  tool  for 
language  instruction  but  they  should  be  used  to 
supplement,  not  replace,  more  traditional  teaching 
methods,  says  Professor  Janet  Paterson,  acting 
chair  of  the  Department  of  French  and  a former 
member  of  RECALL.  “Students,”  she  notes, 

“need  interaction  with  a teacher,  especially  when 
they’re  in  first  year.”  And  although  computers 
can  perform  valuable  tasks  in  asking  students  fac- 
tual questions,  they  are  not  of  much  use  when  it 
comes  to  processing  answers  to  the  question  “why?” 

Paterson,  whose  area  of  research  is  literary  anal- 
ysis, became  involved  in  RECALL  to  investigate 
the  effectiveness  of  computers  in  studying  text.  In 
1985-86  she  along  with  Trott  and  Professor 
Marie-Paule  Ducretet  developed  a pilot  program  in  which  stu- 
dents studied  French  short  stories  and  identified  themes  with 
the  help  of  a computer.  Using  software  developed  at  U of  T 
called  the  Micro-Text  Analysis  System,  the  students  were  able 
to  detect  repetitive  words,  find  out  where  and  how  frequently 


they  occurred  in  the  text  and  compare  the  development  of  var- 
ious themes.  Through  their  findings  the  class  would  attempt  to 
reach  a new  critical  interpretation  of  the  text  — and  in  the  case 
of  one  story,  they  were  successful. 

The  computer  did  the  preliminary  research  by  producing 
graphs  and  charts  that  indicated  frequency  of  word  repetitions, 


giving  students  time  to  analyze  the  data.  “It  wouldn’t  be  a pro- 
ductive use  of  time  for  students  to  try  to  do  what  the  comput- 
er does,”  Paterson  says.  “It  would  take  far  too  long,  they  might 
miss  some  words  and  it  just  wouldn’t  be  worth  it.” 

The  course  was  a success,  so  much  so  that  it  is  now  offered 


in  the  French  department  on  the  St.  George  campus. 

Peter  Leslie,  a senior  tutor  in  the  French  department  and  a 
RECALL  member,  decided  four  years  ago  to  conduct  his  own 
“non-scientific”  research  project.  He  wanted  to  determine 
whether  students  learned  more  by  practising  their  skills  on  a 
computer  or  in  the  classroom  with  a teacher.  He  found  little  dif- 
ference in  the  final  results.  “I  concluded  that  if  the 
exercises  work  equally  well  wherever  they  are 
done,  students  might  as  well  do  them  in  the  lab 
so  other  things  like  conversation  can  be  done  in 
class.” 

There  must  be  a balance  between  computer 
and  class  work,  he  says.  Computers  are  a valuable 
teaching  supplement  for  remedial  work  — they 
allow  students  to  work  on  their  own  and  at  their 
own  pace.  Teachers,  however,  can  provide  a cul- 
tural context  for  language  and  assistance  with  text 
interpretation. 

Another  RECALL  initiative  has  drawn  recog- 
nition outside  U of  T.  Erindale  will  be  establish- 
ing an  electronic  mail  network  with  York’s 
Glendon  College  this  fall  to  help  students  improve 
their  writing  skills.  Professor  Sylvie  Rosienski,  a 
former  graduate  student  at  Erindale  and  member 
of  RECALL  who  now  teaches  French  at 
Glendon,  said  the  pilot  project  will  help  students 
write  “in  a more  authentic  way”  than  writing  an 
essay  in  class.  They  will  compose  computer  messages 
in  class  and  send  them  to  their  counterparts  across 
the  city.  A teacher  will  be  present  to  offer  writing 
assistance  and  the  messages  will  be  examined  and  graded. 

It  seems  clear  from  Erindale’s  experience  that  language  learn- 
ing and  computers  fit  together  well.  The  technology  may  never 
replace  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  but  it  certainly  has  a foot 
in  the  classroom  door. 


✓ 


Profile 


An  Environment  of  Concern 

Thomas  Homer-Dixon  studies  the  human  cost  of  resource  depletion 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


SURVEYING  THE  STUNNING  WESTERN 
Indian  countryside  from  the  win- 
dow of  a train  in  1982,  Thomas 
Homer-Dixon  suddenly  could  not  be- 
lieve his  eyes. 

Stretching  ahead  of  him  under  the  hot 
morning  sun  were  what  seemed  to  be 
miles  and  miles  of  dry,  barren  ground  with 
nothing  but  tree  stumps  and  upright  tall, 
thin  pieces  of  wood.  They  had  once  been 
trees  but  eventually  died  because  people 
kept  chopping  off  their  branches  to  use  as 
fuel.  “It  was  absolutely  astonishing  that  all 
of  the  trees  had  been  ruined  like  that,” 
says  Homer-Dixon,  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  and  co- 
ordinator of  U of  T’s  Peace  8c  Conflict 
Studies  Program  at  University  College. 

That  incident  — along  with  similar 
experiences  during  his  lengthy  trip 
through  Africa  and  Asia  the  year  before 
attending  graduate  school  — made  quite 
an  impression  on  the  young  man,  son  of  a BC  forester.  For  one 
thing,  seeing  how  markedly  damaged  the  environment  was  in 
many  parts  of  the  developing  world  awakened  in  him  a deep 
interest  in  environmental  issues. 

Homer-Dixon  had  briefly  studied  the  issue  of  environmental 
degradation  as  a possible  cause  of  both  civil  and  international 
conflict  while  majoring  in  political  science  and  international 
relations  at  Carleton  University.  He  delved  into  the  matter 
further  while  working  towards  his  MA  and  PhD  in  political 
science  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MIT). 
There  he  became  part  of  a small  group  of  graduate  students  from 


MIT  and  Harvard  University  who  met  regularly  to  discuss  en- 
vironmental concerns. 

Following  graduation  in  1989,  he  stayed  an  extra  seven 
months  at  the  institute  to  further  examine  the  social  impacts  of 
environmental  change  and  decline.  With  funding  from  the 
Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities  Research  Council,  he  arrived  at 
UC  in  1990  for  post-doctoral  work  in  the  Peace  8c  Conflict 
Studies  Program. 

Earlier  this  year  Homer-Dixon  and  two  American  colleagues 
released  findings  that  point  to  a definite  cause-and-effect  re- 
lationship between  environmental  change  and  violence  in  var- 


ious developing  countries.  Environmental 
degradation  that  diminishes  food,  water 
and  energy  supplies,  the  researchers  say, 
has  led  to  civil  war  in  countries  ranging 
from  South  Africa  to  China  and  the 
Philippines  to  Peru.  As  more  of  the 
world’s  natural  resources  are  depleted  or 
destroyed  over  the  next  century,  more 
people  will  wage  war  on  each  other  more 
often. 

The  findings  have  received  quite  a bit 
of  media  and  public  attention.  The  work 
has  been  featured  in  Paul  Kennedy’s  best- 
selling book  Preparing  for  the  Twenty- 
First  Century.  Homer-Dixon,  the  pro- 
ject’s principal  investigator,  has  written 
articles  in  Scientific  American,  The  New 
York  Times , The  International  Herald 
Tribune  and  The  Globe  and  Mail. 

He  has  also  been  busy  answering  ques- 
tions from  government  officials  in  both 
Canada  and  the  US  about  his  findings 
and  how  they  might  affect  policies  ranging  from  immigration 
to  foreign  aid.  To  avoid  the  bleak  future  predicted  by  the  re- 
search, Homer-Dixon  hopes  that  policy-makers  will  start  work- 
ing on  measures  such  as  increasing  aid  to  improve  environmental 
conditions  in  the  third  world,  reducing  the  debt  burden  of 
poorer  nations  and  introducing  sustainable  development. 

But,  he  says,  the  rest  of  us  have  a role  to  play  as  well.  “We 
have  to  become  more  enlightened,  more  far-sighted  about 
what  will  happen  generations  ahead  of  us  and  more  willing  to 
share  the  world’s  problems.” 

The  future  of  our  children,  he  says,  may  depend  on  it. 
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U of  T’s  Culture  & Class 


DISPLAYS  & OPEN  HOUSES 


ARTS  & SCIENCE  SATURDAY 


A problem-solving  robot,  exotic  plants,  a video 
on  ancient  Greece,  the  mathematical  com- 
plexities of  doughnut  slicing  and  molecules  in 
motion  are  only  a few  of  the  many  exciting  dis- 
plays, demonstrations  and  tours  presented  by 
U of  T’s  largest  faculty.  Each  display  will  fea- 
ture raffle  tickets  giving  visitors  a chance  to  win 
an  encyclopedia,  camera  or  T-shirt.  In  addition 
to  visiting  the  displays,  drop  in  on  a lecture  by 
one  of  our  faculty  members.  The  mini-lecture 
series  is  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Anthropology 

A slide  show  depicts  field  activities  such  as 
fossil  collection  and  excavation  of  archaeolog- 
ical sites.  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Botany 

Visit  the  botany  greenhouses  at  University  8c 
College;  discover  how  an  important  anti-can- 
cer drug  was  developed.  Tanz  Neuroscience 
Building  and  Earth  Sciences  Centre 


Linguistics 

See  how  your  voice  looks  in  print  and  try  a pho- 
netics quiz.  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Mathematics 

Test  your  math  skills  on  games  and  puzzles  and 
enter  the  Fifth  Annual  Doughnut  Slicing 
Competition.  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Middle  East  8c  Islamic  Studies 
Enjoy  a musical  performance,  have  your  name 
written  in  Arabic/Persian  calligraphy  and  sam- 
ple a wake-up  cup  of  traditional  Arab/Turkish 
coffee.  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Physics 

See  a host  of  demonstrations  — on  laser 
physics,  low-temperature  physics  and  physics 
as  it  relates  to  medicine,  archaeology  and  the 
atmosphere.  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 

Psychology 

Go  for  broke  in  a computerized  lottery  that  of- 
fers mugs,  books  and  T-shirts  as  prizes.  Sidney 
Smith  Hall 


Zoology 

See  how  the  animal  kingdom  protects  itself  in 
a display  of  defence  mechanisms  ranging  from 
the  use  of  chemicals  and  camouflage  to  mimicry 
and  herding.  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories 


DENTISTRY 


The  Faculty  of  Dentistry  invites  you  to  be  a 
dentist  for  a day  at  its  open  house.  Practise  “drilling 
and  filling,”  test  the  latest  equipment,  learn 
about  the  newest  in  implants.  124  Edward  St. 


EDUCATION 


The  Faculty  of  Education  presents  Discovery 
through  Diversity,  the  second  in  a five-year 
U of  T Day  series  entitled  Teaching  in  the 
Future:  1995+.  371  BloorSt.  W. 


ENGINEERING 


Aerospace  Engineering 
Exhibits  include  wind  tunnels,  paper  darts  fly- 
ing at  400  mph  and  an  electronic  fencing  ma- 
chine. Kids  can  earn  their  flying  licence  on 
small  blimps.  Sandford  Fleming  Building 

Biomedical  Engineering 
Demonstrations  include  state-of-the-art  med- 
ical devices  and  technology  such  as  artificial 
limbs  and  Doppler  ultrasound.  Galbraith 
Building 

Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry 
The  department’s  chemical  magicians  will  keep 
things  fizzing  and  produce  some  inspired  flash- 
es at  the  Chem  Magic  show.  Try  some  hands- 
on  lab  projects  and  some  engineered  foods. 
Wallberg  Building 


Chemistry 

See  molecules  in  action  during  ongoing  ex- 
periments and  test  yourself  in  a chemistry  con- 
test. Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 

Classics 

See  a video  and  try  a classics  quiz.  Sidney  Smith 
Hall 

Computer  Science 

Watch  a robot  figure  out  how  to  navigate  and 
view  a presentation  on  “telepresence.”  Sandford 
Fleming  Building 

Geology 

Make  your  own  earthquake,  hunt  for  fossils  and 
pan  for  “gold.”  Earth  Sciences  Centre 


FOOD 

APUS  Barbecue 

Innis  Cafe 

The  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate 

Sandwiches,  salads,  soups,  cappuccino  and 

Students  hosts  its  annual  hot  dog  and  sausage 
BBQ_at  the  Entertainment  Tent.  Beer  and  soft 

espresso,  beer  and  wine.  Innis  College 

drinks  will  be  available.  King’s  College  Circle 

Ned’s  Cafe 

Make-your-own  deli  sandwiches  are  the  high- 

Arbor Room 

light  of  a buffet  menu  that  also  includes  cream 

Made-to-order  pizza,  sandwiches  and  sal- 

of mushroom  soup,  egg  and  tuna  sandwich- 

ads, hearty  soups,  gourmet  coffee,  beer  and 

es,  coffee,  tea  and  juice.  Wymilwood,  150 

wine.  Hart  House 

Charles.  St. 

Diabolo’s  Coffee  Bar 

2-4-1  Pizza 

Freshly  ground  gourmet  coffee  and  home- 

Visit  the  concession  on  front  campus.  Buy 

baked  muffins.  University  College 

one,  always  get  one  free. 

Civil  Engineering 

Find  out  how  earthquakes  affect  buildings 
through  animation  and  videos  from  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake.  Galbraith  Building 

Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering 
After  you’ve  admired  the  department’s  model 
railroad  train  control  system,  have  your  body 
voltage  measured  and  see  how  computers  de- 
sign their  own  microchips.  Galbraith  Building 

Geological  8c  Mineral  Engineering 
Test  your  prospecting  ability,  learn  how  to 
find  oil  and  gas  and  watch  a house  sink  in  the 
mud.  Sandford  Fleming  Building 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Could  adhesives  replace  welds,  bolts  and  riv- 
ets? Explore  the  research  and  find  out  how 
zebra  mussels  stick  to  things.  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Mining  Buildings 

Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science 
Through  the  wonders  of  electron  microscopy, 
see  materials  such  as  metals,  ceramics,  polymers 
and  composites  magnified  600,000  times. 
Mining  and  Wallberg  Buildings 


Hear  law  students  and  practising  lawyers  in  a 
panel  discussion,  From  Law  School  to  Lawyer, 
at  2 p.m.  in  the  Moot  Court  Room.  Flavelle 
House 


MEDICINE 


Medical  Sciences  Building 

Biomedical  Engineering 
See  a display  that  shows  the  latest  technology 
in  pacemakers,  prosthetics  and  other  devices 
that  save  lives  or  improve  the  quality  of  life. 


Clinical  Biochemistry 

Can  you  drink  alcohol  and  drive  safely?  Let 
the  interactive  computer  show  how  age, 
weight  and  height  alter  alcohol  s impact  on 
your  body. 


Educational  Computing 
See  how  interactive  videos  make  better  doctors 
by  taking  medical  students  through  situations 
from  interviewing  a patient  to  treating  a shot- 
gun wound. 


s 
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See  the  earth  shake.,  hear  the  jazz  swing , touch  some  creepy  crawlies 


DISPLAYS  & OPEN  HOUSES 


Microbiology 

What  are  germs  and  how  do  they  make  you 
sick?  This  display  explores  the  germs  involved 
in  AIDS,  “hamburger  disease”  and  strepto- 
coccal toxic  shock  syndrome. 

Pathology 

A hands-on  exhibit  reveals  how  pathologists 
identify  disease  and  the  tools  they  use  to  do  it. 

Playfair  Neurosciences  Unit 
Using  computers,  posters  and  live  demonstra- 
tions, this  display  reveals  some  interesting  facts 
about  what  really  goes  on  inside  our  heads. 

Surgery 

See  the  latest  in  reconstructive  plastic  surgery 
techniques. 


At  various  times  throughout  the  day,  drop  in 
on  jazz  combos,  a percussion  ensemble,  an  or- 
chestra rehearsal  and  recital  dress  rehearsals. 
Enjoy  a free  concert  by  the  students  of  the 
Historical  Performance  Ensembles  at  8 p.m.  in 
Walter  Hall.  Edward Johnson  Building 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


Child  Study 

The  laboratory  primary  school’s  open  house  co- 
incides with  the  parents’  association  yard  sale  and 
craft  sale  from  11  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  45  WalmerRoad 


Physical  & Health  Education 
Hourly  demonstrations  take  place  during  the 
Athletic  Centre’s  open  house.  As  part  of  a 
tribute  to  100  Years  of  Women’s  Sport,  a sem- 
inar from  2 to  4 p.m.  focuses  on  Women  in 
Sport:  Challenges  Past  and  Present.  Upper 
Lounge,  Clara  Benson  Building.  320 Huron  St. 


Science  Outreach 

Science  Outreach  is  an  organization  run  by  un 
dergraduate  science,  engineering  and  forestr 
students  to  show  young  students  in  Metn 
Toronto  that  science  can  be  fun.  Learn  about  th 
engineering  of  spider  webs  and  build  the  longes 
Pinocchio  nose  ever.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House 


LIBRARIES 


Robarts  Library 

Opening  on  U of  T Day:  a new  entrance  and 
lobby  at  street  level.  Preservation  services  has 
a papermaking  display  and  the  University 
archives  will  show  videos  on  Varsity  life.  Attend 
the  Humanities  Research  Fair  and  don’t  miss 
the  souvenir  sale.  130  St.  George  St. 

Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library 

The  library  offers  an  exhibit  of  botanical  illus- 


trations and  a variety  of  interesting  rare  books. 
120  St.  George  St. 

Sigmund  Samuel/Science  8t  Medicine 
Libraries 

Join  a high-tech  treasure  hunt,  take  a walking 
tour,  see  the  display  on  women’s  health  issues 
and  stock  up  on  secondhand  volumes  at 
Sigmund  Samuel’s  book  sale.  7 and  9 King’s 
College  Circle 


Engineering  Library 

Do  you  recycle?  A multimedia  display  high- 
lights the  do’s  and  don’ts  of  recycling. 
Musicians  entertain  while  you  stock  up  on 
Christmas  cards,  T-shirts  and  notelets.  10 
King’s  College  Road. 


COLLEGES 


New  College 

Learn  Japanese  with  the  latest  multimedia 
computer  technology  and  see  video  images 
shaped  before  your  eyes.  Visit  the  African 


Studies  Student  Union’s  cultural  display  and  at- 
tend a memorial  tree  planting  service  at  12:30 
p.m.  Children’s  activities  include  African  mask- 
making  and  exciting  computer  games. 

University  College 

Four  half-hour  tours  of  historic  UC  will  leave 
the  Rotunda  on  the  hour  from  11  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
and  four  tours  of  the  residences  on  the  half- 
hour  from  11:30  a.m.  A video  about  UC’s 
ghost  will  run  continuously  in  the  Rotunda 
and  the  drama  program  will  conduct  a demon- 
stration performance  class  at  the  Helen 
Gardiner  Phelan  Playhouse. 

Victoria  College 

At  11  a.m.  witness  the  official  opening  of 
Rowell  Jackman  Hall,  the  new  nine-storey  res- 
idence at  85  Charles  St.  W.  Following  a bulb 
planting  there,  tours  of  the  residences  will  leave 
at  11:30  a.m.  Guided  tours  of  the  college  take 
place  at  11  a.m.,  1 and  2:30  p.m.  Don’t  miss  the 
annual  Victoria  College  book  sale  from  11 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  Wymilwood,  upstairs  from 
Ned’s  Cafe. 

Woodsworth  College 

Drop  in  at  the  book  sale  that’s  going  on  all  day. 


SERVICES 


Computing  & Communications 
UTCC  assists  people  throughout  the  U of  T 
campuses  to  use  computer  and  media  tech- 
nology in  learning,  teaching  and  research.  See 
how  disabled  students  can  type  into  a computer 
by  moving  their  heads.  Find  out  how  com- 
puters help  fine  art  students  learn  more  about 
the  construction  of  medieval  cathedrals.  Map 
Room,  Hart  House 

Hart  House 

Half-hour  tours  will  leave  from  the  first-floor 
Reading  Room  at  11  a.m.  and  12  noon.  View 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  works  on  paper 
from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection  at 
the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  and  enjoy  a 


CHILDREN 


Children’s  Fair 

Cut  a pumpkin,  make  a scarecrow,  order  up 
some  scary  face  paint,  then  have  your  “grad” 
picture  taken  in  the  photo  booth.  This  year’s 
fair  also  includes  pony  rides  and  a petting 
zoo,  Peter’s  Puppet  Theatre,  costumes  and  a 
painting  and  craft  centre.  The  fun  is  hosted 
by  students  from  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
King’s  College  Circle 

Other  Activities 

Children  can  peer  through  Astronomy’s 
rooftop  telescopes  and  make  their  own  earth- 
quake at  Geology.  They  can  see  how  ani- 


mals protect  themselves  at  Zoology’s  display 
(and  ask  the  experts  to  tell  them  about  the  sci- 
ence behind  the  fiction  of  Jurassic  Park). 
Engineering  has  lots  of  great  stuff.  At 
Aerospace  Engineering  kids  can  earn  their 
pilot’s  licences  by  flying  small  helium  blimps 
and  at  Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry  see  a fizzing,  flashing  magic  show, 
Mechanical  Engineering  has  robots  and  walk- 
ing machines.  At  New  College,  children  can 
make  their  own  African  masks  or  try  their 
hand  at  exciting  computer  games.  Finally, 
youngsters  can  pick  up  their  diplomas  at  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


carillon  concert  by  carillonneur  Gloria  Werblow 
from  3 to  3:30  p.m.,  followed  by  a tour  of 
Soldiers’  Tower. 


Student’s  Administrative  Council 
The  student  council’s  principal  project  this 
year  is  called  the  SAC  Participation 
Campaign,  designed  to  encourage  each  stu- 
dent to  get  involved  in  an  extracurricular  ac- 
tivity. Participants  in  this  year’s  Homecoming 
Parade  can  enjoy  an  evening  barbecue  fea- 
turing music  from  a live  band  at  the  SAC 
Hangar. 


SPORT 


SililSiiiil 


Football 

The  100th  anniversary  Mulock  Cup  intramu- 
ral tackle  football  game  pits  St.  Mike’s  against 
Erindale  at  12  noon.  Back  campus 

The  Varsity  Blues  host  Wilfrid  Laurier 
Golden  Hawks  at  2 p.m.  Arrive  early  (11:30 
a.m.)  for  a pre-game  tailgate  party.  Varsity 
Stadium 


ENTER  ! A1NMFA  I*  TENT 


Scheduled  performers  in  the  tent  include  the 
Engineering  Stage  Band  at  11:30  a.m.,  come- 
dian Simon  B.  Cotter  at  1 p.m.  and  variety  per- 
former Allan  Shatzky  at  2:30  p.m. 


Sponsored  by  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council,  this  year’s  Homecoming  Parade  starts 
at  10:30  a.m.,  enters  King’s  College  Circle  by 
11  a.m.  and  ends  by  11:30.  It  features  excit- 
ing and  colourful  floats  created  by  student 
groups. 
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The  folio-wing  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship , staff  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk. 

September 

Structures  of  Negation:  The 
Writings  of  Zulfikar  Ghose,  by 
Chelva  Kanaganayakam  (University 
of  Toronto  Press;  256  pages;  $50). 
Despite  almost  three  decades  of  sus- 
tained literary  activity  and  a body  of 
work  that  includes  11  novels  and 
five  volumes  of  poetry,  Ghose  re- 
mains a relatively  obscure  writer. 
This  analysis  traces  continuities  in 
Ghose’s  work  and  illustrates  the  re- 
lation between  his  changing  narra- 
tive forms  and  the  experience  of 
marginalization. 

Encyclopedia  of  Ukraine,  edited  by 
Danylo  Husar  Struk  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  Volume  III,  872 
pages;  Volume  IV,  864  pages; 
Volume  V,  886  pages;  3 vol.  set 
$480,  5 vol.  set  $700).  With  the 
publication  of  these  final  three  vol- 
umes, a major  venture  in  Canadian 
publishing  is  complete.  The  ency- 
clopedia is  a comprehensive  work  on 
Ukraine,  its  history,  people,  geog- 
raphy, economy  and  cultural  her- 
itage, both  in  Ukraine  and  in  the  di- 
aspora. Volume  I was  published  in 
1984;  Volume  II  in  1988. 

Cottonwood  Roots,  by  Kem  Luther 
(University  of  Nebraska  Press;  152 
pages;  $20  US).  This  account  of 
one  man’s  journey  proceeds  from 
his  birthplace  in  Broken  Bow, 
Nebraska,  eastward  across  the 
Midwest  to  New  York  State  and 
back  into  time  as  he  carries  out  ge- 
nealogical research  on  his  family. 
Findings  along  the  way  give  rise  to 
diverse  reflections,  from  courthouse 
architecture  to  the  financial  and  so- 


cial stresses  of  “proving  up”  land 
claims. 

August 

Drawing  and  the  Blind:  Pictures  to 
Touch,  by  John  M.  Kennedy  (Yale 
University  Press;  315  pages;  $35 
US).  This  work  explores  how  chil- 
dren and  adults  who  have  been  blind 
since  birth  can  both  perceive  and 
draw  pictures.  It  relates  how  pictures 
in  raised  form  can  be  understood 
by  the  blind  and  how  untrained 
blind  people  can  make  recognizable 
sketches  of  objects,  situations  and 
events  using  new  methods  for 
raised-line  drawing. 

Kant  & Political  Philosophy: 
The  Contemporary  Legacy,  edit- 
ed by  Ronald  Beiner*  and  William 
James  Booth  (Yale  University 
Press;  380  pages;  $37.50  US).  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a major 
revival  of  interest  in  the  political 
philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant. 
This  volume  illuminates  the  ways 
in  which  contemporary  thinkers 
differ  regarding  Kantian  philoso- 
phy and  Kant’s  legacy  to  political 
and  ethical  theory. 

The  Planters  of  the  English 
Landscape  Garden:  Botany,  Trees 
and  the  Georgies,  by  Douglas  D.C. 
Chambers  (Yale  University  Press; 
224  pages;  $45  US).  Between  1650 
and  1750  new  developments  in 
botanical  horticulture  led  to  the 
availability  of  a vast  new  repertory  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  these  imports 
were  the  materials  that  made  the 
extensive  English  landscape  garden 
possible.  This  book  illustrates  how 
philosophy  and  practice,  ancient 
ideals  and  horticultural  experimen- 
tation all  served  one  end:  the  cre- 
ation of  an  ideal  landscape  that  was 
both  Edenic  and  classical. 


ijk  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

The  Governing  Council 
Honorary  Degrees,  1994 

Members  of  the  University  community  are  invited 
to  submit  nominations  for  the  award  of  honorary 
degrees  in  1994. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
the  Governing  Council.  The  deadline  for  the 
receipt  of  nominations  is  Friday , October  4th,  1993. 

Enquires  should  be  directed  to: 

Secretary 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8427 


Events 


Citizenship  Building  in  Poland 
and  Former  Socialist  Countries. 

Wednesday,  September  22 

Prof.  Witold  Morawski,  University  of 
Warsaw.  Room  506, 203  College  St.  4 to 
6 p.m.  Sociology,  Ethinic,  Immigration  Id 
Pluralism  Studies  and  CIS 

Reform  in  Russia: 

Then  and  Now. 

Wednesday,  September  22 

Aleksandr  Nikolaevich  Iakovlev,  former 
Russian  ambassador  to  Canada. 
Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  7:30  p.m.  CREES 

Ethics  and  the  Medical 
Ambivalence  towards  Death. 

Wednesday,  September  29 

Prof.  Daniel  Callahan,  Hastings  Center, 
NY;  inaugural  Alloway  lecture. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4:30  p.m.  Bioethics 

Who  Were  the  Monks  of  Zaraka? 

Wednesday,  September  29 

Prof.  Sheila  Campbell,  Pontifical  Institute 
of  Mediaeval  Studies.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium.  5:15  p.m. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Toronto 
Society 

Political  Rights  versus 
Economic  Needs. 

Friday,  October  1 

Prof.  Amartya  Sen,  Harvard  University, 
Olin  lecture  in  law  and  economics.  Bennett 
Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle  House,  78  Queen’s 
Park.  1 to  2 p.m.  Law 

Women’s  Representation  in  the 
Films  of  Oshima:  Sexuality  and 
Textual  Difference. 

Monday,  October  4 

Prof.  Maureen  Turim,  University  of 
Florida.  179  University  College.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Study  of  Drama 


COLLOQUIA 


Truth:  Defenders,  Debunkers, 
Despisers. 

Thursday,  September  23 
Prof.  Cora  Diamond,  University  of 
Virginia.  179  University  College.  4 p.m. 
Philosophy 

Psychological  Issues  in  Dealing 
with  Children  under  the  Law. 

Friday,  September  24 

Brian  Weagant,  justice  for  children  and 
youth,  Toronto.  Room  069,  45  Walmer 
Rd.  3 p.m.  Child  Study 

Travelling- Wave  Convection 
in  Wine. 

Thursday,  September  30 
Paul  Kolodner,  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories, 
NJ.  102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


Diet,  Exercise  and  the 
Reproductive  Function 
in  Women. 

Monday,  September  20 
Prof.  Anne  B.  Loucks,  Ohio  University. 
330  Clara  Benson  Building,  320  Huron  St. 
3:30  to  5 p.m.  Physical  Id  Health  Education 

Murine  CDC-25-Related 
Proteins:  Activators  of  Ras. 

Tuesday,  September  21 


Luping  Chen,  Department  of  Molecular 
& Medical  Genetics.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Molecular  & 
Medical  Genetics 

Engineering  Aspects  of 
Producing  Pharmaceuticals  for 
Plant  Cell  Tissue  Culture. 

Wednesday,  September  22 
Prof.  Michael  L.  Shuler,  Cornell 
University.  119  Wallberg  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  Id  Applied 
Chemistry 

Possible  Role  of  the  FACC  Gene 
in  Murine  Hematopoiesis. 

Tuesday,  September  28 

Robert  Cumming,  Department  of 
Molecular  & Medical  Genetics. 

Modifying  the  Expression  of 
Chx-10,  a Gene  Implicated  in 
Development  of  the  Vertebrate 
Retina  and  Central  Nervous 
System. 

Geoff  Clarke,  Department  of  Molecular  & 
Medical  Genetics.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Molecular  Id  Medical 
Genetics 

Molecular  Thermodynamics 
for  Chemical  Process  and 
Product  Design. 

Wednesday,  September  29 
Prof.  John  M.  Prausnitz,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  119  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering 
Id  Applied  Chemistry 

Ethical  Thinking:  Theory, 
Ideology,  Culture  and  Reality. 

Wednesday,  September  29 

Prof.  Daniel  Callahan,  Hastings  Center, 
NY;  Philosophical  Perspectives  on 
Bioethics  series.  Room  936, 215  Huron  St. 
2 to  3:30  p.m.  Bioethics  and  Philosophy 

Ukrainian  Studies  in  Israel. 

Thursday,  September  30 

Prof.  Wolf  Moskovich,  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem.  Multicultural  History  Society 
of  Ontario,  43  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 
4 to  6 p.m.  Ukrainian  Studies 

The  Moral  Sense  and  Agrarian 
Virtue:  The  Making  of 
Republican  Citizens  in  Jefferson’s 
Political  Thought. 

Friday,  October  1 

Prof.  Jean  Yarbrough,  Bowdoin  College; 
Representing  America  series.  3050  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  3 to  5 p.m.  American  Studies 
Committee 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  September  28 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  September  30 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  September  23 
Opera  Atelier.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Recital  Series. 

Thursday,  September  23 

The  Manfred  Trio.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  S10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 


Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Music 
& Drama  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Friday,  September  24 

Karina  Gauvin,  guest  soprano.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  S15,  students  and 
seniors  $10. 

Opera  Benefit  Concert. 

Sunday,  October  3 

Opera  Division  presentation.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $10. 

HART  HOUSE 
Sunday  Concert  Series. 

Sunday,  October  3 

Raymond  Spasovski,  piano.  Great  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  at  hall  porter’s  desk. 


Plays  & 
Readings 


Joy  Kogawa. 

Monday,  September  20 
Author  reads  from  her  work.  S361-, 
Scarborough  College.  10  a.m.  179 
University  College.  4 p.m. 


Exhibitions 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Playing  God:  Re-creating  Early 
Drama. 

To  September  30 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  costumes  and 
props  from  25  years  of  playmaking  at 
U of  T;  co-sponsored  by  PLS,  REED  and 
the  Media  Centre.  2nd  floor.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight,  Saturday, 
9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Women  Artists  and  Botanical 
Illustration  in  the  19th  Century. 

To  October  1 

Drawings,  painting  and  water-colours. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
To  October  7 
Out  from  the  Backwoods: 
Canadian  Art  in  the  Postwar 
Period. 

A selection  of  paintings  and  works  on 
paper  from  the  Hart  House  permanent 
collection.  East  Gallery. 

Figures  and  Portraits:  The 
Canadian  Identity. 

A selection  of  paintings  and  works  of  paper 
from  the  Hart  House  permanent  collec- 
tion. West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Madeleine  Lamont. 

September  22  to  October  13 

Mural  installation.  The  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  College  Book  Sale. 

Thursday,  September  30  to 
Saturday,  October  2 

Second  annual  book  sale.  Thursday,  7 to 
10  p.m.;  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Wymilwood, 
150  Charles  St.  W.  Information:  585- 
4585/4500. 


Deadlines 


Issue  of  October  4,  for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  4 to  18:  Monday,  September  20. 

Issue  of  October  18,  for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  18  to  Nov.  1:  Monday,  October4. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  lAl. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  £2? A rea  — 


Short-term,  6 months.  Furnished  house: 
2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  designer  kitchen, 
five  appliances,  parking.  Quiet  cul-de-sac, 
ravine,  TTC,  close  downtown.  No  pets,  non- 
smokers.  Available  October  (dates  nego- 
tiable). 755-0540. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Beautifully  furnished 
four-bedroom,  two-bath  home.  Casa  Loma 
area.  All  appliances,  patio,  fireplace,  two-car 
garage.  Quiet  cul-de-sac  family  street.  TTC, 
schools,  shopping  nearby.  Available  January 
1,  1994  to  September  1,  1994  (flexible). 
Non-smokers.  References.  $2,000  per 
month  plus  utilities.  534-6123. 

Bloor/Spadina  furnished  apartment. 

Private  entrance,  two-level,  large  one-bed- 
room. Deck,  washing  machine,  hardwood 
floors,  renovated,  10-minute  walk  to  U ofT, 
quiet,  graduate,  professor,  non-smoker, 
street  parking,  references.  $1,000  inclu- 
sive (reduced).  Leave  message,  923-9696. 

2-bedroom  apartment  — very  central  — • 
subway  access.  1 master  bedroom  with  2 
queen-size  beds,  1 small  bedroom/den  with 
pull-out  bed  of  white  leather  and  white  cane 
furniture.  Great  stereo,  28“  TV,  VCR  & CDs. 
Indoor  pool  and  patio  — balcony  with  ap- 
propriate furniture,  flowers,  etc.  3-6  month 
lease.  Suitable  for  professor  or  faculty 
member.  Phone  487-2580. 

Annex  (Robert  St.)  2-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  excellent  condition,  central 
AC  and  heating,  washer  & dryer,  dish- 
washer, full  bath,  parking  space,  fireplace, 
utilities  included.  $900/month.  Available 
November  1.  978-4139. 

Bloor/High  Park.  Quiet  Victorian  home. 
Balcony  overlooking  park,  steps  to  sub- 
way. Furnished  1-  or  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Bright  kitchen,  large  backyard,  utili- 
ties. Laundry,  parking  available.  $590. 
Phone  604-7012. 

Fully  furnished  two-bedroom  home  avail- 
able October  31 , 1 993  for  ten  (1 0)  months. 
5 appliances,  close  to  GO,  ample  parking, 
ideal  for  visiting  faculty.  Great  location, 
Major  MacKenzie  between  Yonge  and 
Bayview.  $800  + utilities.  884-5135. 

2-bedroom  ground-floor  duplex  in  quiet 
residential  district  three  blocks  from  U of  T 
campus.  Separate  dining-room,  living-room 
and  sun-room.  Access  to  backyard.  Full 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Available  furnished  or 
unfurnished.  Ideal  for  sabbaticants  or  ex- 
change professors,  among  others.  Call  921- 
7127. 

Cabbagetown.  Newly  renovated  2-bedroom 
apartment  on  2nd  floor  of  Royal  Canadian 
Institute  building.  5 appliances,  large  deck, 
parking  available.  TTC,  walk  to  campus. 
Available  October  1.  $1,135  + hydro.  Call 
961-9960. 

Walk  to  U ofT.  Markham  Street.  Charming, 
extra-large  bachelor  on  3rd  floor  in  quiet 
Victorian  home.  Self-contained.  Non-smok- 
er. $830  per  month  inclusive.  Parking  avail- 
able. Early  October.  960-1881. 

16  Elgin  Avenue.  Victorian  duplex.  5 min- 
utes walk  from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum; 
2nd  floor,  7 rooms  including  lovely  sun-room 
and  fireplace  in  living-room;  2 bedrooms 
plus  office/bedroom.  Garage  for  1 car. 
$1,700.  Please  call  968-0105  after  6 p.m. 

Annex:  Brunswick.  Furnished  2-bedroom, 
2-bathroom,  sun-room,  finished  room  in 
basement,  garden,  washer,  dryer,  parking; 
October  1 ; $1 ,400.  Also:  furnished  1 -bed- 


room, split-level,  washer,  dryer,  small  deck, 
parking;  October  1;  $1,175.  928-5956. 


Accommodation 
Reiwtaes  Required 


Sabbatical  house,  July — December  1994 

for  Australian  couple,  two  children.  Non- 
smoking, pets  no  problem.  Keen  gardeners. 
Have  own  Melbourne  house  to  swap  or 
rent  but  not  necessary.  First  instance  con- 
tact David  Coburn,  978-7513. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Librarian/homeowner  to  share  new  3,000 
sq.  ft.  house  with  one  mature  profession- 
al non-smoker.  Available  immediately. 
Private  bathroom,  unfurnished  (living-room, 
bedroom  and  study/office),  share  laundry, 
kitchen,  breakfast,  dining-room,  2-car 
garage,  garden.  West  Mississauga  near 
Erindale  campus,  good  routes  and  trans- 
portation into  Toronto.  $650/month. 
References  required.  Evenings  607-7260. 

Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Entire  third  floor:  2 furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  air  conditioning,  $500. 
Also  9x12  furnished  bedroom/office  with 
private  deck  over  backyard,  $350.  All  ap- 
pliances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking. 
Non-smoking,  pet-free,  organized,  quiet. 
Includes  maid/utilities.  Available  immedi- 
ately. Will  barter  some  rent  for  French 
lessons.  Call  Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Female  UT  prof  seeks  woman  share  bright, 
renovated  home,  Logan/Withrow.  3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths,  hardwood,  large  kitchen, 
garden,  2-car  garage,  all  appliances.  Cats 
o.k.  Need  reliable  housemate,  healthy 
lifestyle,  references.  Available  September, 
3-9  months,  $700/month  + 1/2  utilities. 
(H)  466-0240. 


Houses  8c 
Properties 
For  Saee 


Good  feng  shui.  7 Summerhill  Gardens. 
Spacious  10-room  detached  home  over- 
looking park.  Close  to  Summerhill  subway 
station.  $495,000.  Please  call  Frank 
Latchford,  Latchford  Realty  Limited,  921  - 
8565. 

Retired  academics  must  give  up  their  year- 
round  retreat.  It’s  convenient  and  com- 
fortable with  a congenial  outlook.  On  paved 
road  near  Blyth,  2V4  hours  from  Toronto. 
Completely  renovated,  insulated,  1912  solid 
brick  schoolhouse,  overlooking  brook. 
Three  floors,  3-4  bedrooms,  3 baths,  33ft 
living-room.  Separate  insulated  studio. 
Attached  double  garage.  $144,900.  Phone 
(519)  657-7092  or  (519)  523-4544. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Mexico.  San  Miguel  de  Allende.  Take  art  or 
language  classes  in  this  beautiful  colonial 
town  and  rent  our  fully  furnished  centrally 
located  home,  2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  maid 
weekdays,  large  romantic  garden  kept  by 
gardener.  $600/week,  $1 ,500/month  U.S. 
Long-term  negotiable.  (415)  342-1783  or 
Toronto  274-1812. 


Word  Processing 


Word  processing,  typing  & printing.  Fast 
and  accurate  typing,  formatting  and  laser 


printing  by  a skilled  typist  with  1 5 years’  ex- 
perience in  business  and  academia.  No 
project  too  big!  $1.75  per  page.  Call  601- 
9528. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  excel- 
lent coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,000  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  For  a con- 
sultation call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Anita  Mui  Charity  Concert.  Date:  Saturday, 
October  23, 1993.  Time:  8:00  p.m.  Place: 
Varsity  Arena.  Price:  $38  and  up!  Call  924- 
9293  or  Cassand  ra  at  496-8640  for  tickets. 

Anita  Mui  Charity  Gala  Dinner.  Date: 
Friday,  October  22, 1993.  Time:  6:00  p.m. 
— 1 :00  a.m.  Place:  Westin  Harbour  Castle, 
Toronto.  Price:  $150  and  up!  Call  924-9293 
or  Cassandra  at  496-8640  for  tickets. 

It  doesn’t  cost  a fortune  to  start  making 
one.  Plans  start  at  only  $50  monthly.  With 
Investors  Group  save  in  the  most  tax-wise 
way.  Complimentary  financial  planning  ses- 
sion. Peter  Kohl,  B.A.,  M.B.A.  737-9562 
ext.  247. 

RAM  Discussion  Group.  Topic:  Covert 
Power  in  World  Affairs,  led  by  Sam 
Sternberg.  Wed.,  Oct.  20,  6:30  p.m.,  230 
Esplanade.  Newcomers  free.  Russ,  967- 
5226.  We  meet  every  6 weeks.  RAM  means 
Reality  and  Meaning. 

Postmenopausal  women,  40-80  years, 

needed  for  research  study  conducted  by 
Drs.  Marion  Powell/Ruth  Heisey  at 
Women’s  College  Hospital.  Call  586-021 1 . 

THE  MCGILL  CLUB— an  Oasis  for  Women 
in  the  Heart  of  Toronto  — with  fitness, 
programming  and  more.  Call  977-4122  for 
a complimentary  “member  for  a day’’  guest 
pass.  Experience  the  Oasis  for  yourself! 

SCHOLARLY  TYPESETTING  from  your  DOS 
or  MACINTOSH  diskettes.  Let  us  typeset 
and  design  your  book,  journal  or  thesis  to 
your  specifications.  Top  quality  output. 
Reasonable  rates.  Over  10  years'  experience 
with  university  publications.  Phone  or  fax 
SCHOLARS’  TYPE  at  960-9538. 


RETIREMENT. . . . 

AN  END.... 

OR  A NEW  BEGINNING  ? 

You  have  worked  hard  and  diligently  throughout 
a lifetime. 

You  have  earned  the  right  to  expect  the  best 
income  possible  during  this  next  vital  period 
of  your  life. 

For  competent,  professional  assistance  in 
implementing  a solution  to  your  retirement 
income  needs,  please  call  Dan  Zwicker  at 
(416)868-0922. 

CORPORATE  AND  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  SECURITY 

Daniel  H.  Zwicker,  B.Sc.  (Hons.),  P.Eng.,  CLU,  CH.F.C. 
Chartered  Life  Underwriter 
Chartered  Financial  Consultant 

390  Bay  St.,  Suite  600 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5H  2Y2 

"SPECIALIZING  IN  LIFETIME  INCOME" 


Free  Science  Lectures 

1993  Fall  Series 

Sundays  at  3 p.m. 

J.  J.  R.  Macleod  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building 
University  of  Toronto 

(Former  Medical  Science  Auditorium  - Queen's  Park  at  College  Street) 

October  24  Demarcating  science  - Laura  Nader 

the  power  of  boundaries  Department  of 

Anthropology 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California 


October  3 1 The  wealth  of  the  southern  Robert  F.  Garrison 

skies:  a scientific  and  Department  of  Astronomy 
aesthetic  appreciation  University  of  Toronto 

(Presidential  Address) 


November  7 When  the  Amazon  flowed  Daniel  R.  Brooks 
west:  origin  of  South  Department  of  Zoology 

American  freshwater  University  of  Toronto 

stingrays 


November  14  Fusion  energy: 
how  soon  and 
will  it  be  hot 
or  cold? 


Archie  A.  Harms 

Department  of  Engineering  Physics 
McMaster  University, 
Hamilton 


November  21  Utilizing  quantum  Paul  Brumer 

mechanics:  control  of  Department  of  Chemistry 
molecular  motion  University  of  Toronto 

with  lasers 


November  28  What's  bred  in  the  bone:  Dominick  Amato 

marrow  transplantation  Department  of  Medicine, 
in  the  nineties  University  of  Toronto  and 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Royal  Canadian  Institute 

bringing  science  to  Canadians  since  1849 

Call  928-2096  for  information 
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Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council 
The  strategic  grants  program  supports 
strategic  research  under  the followingfive 
themes:  applied  ethics;  managing  for 
global  competitiveness;  science  and 
technology  policy  in  Canada;  women 
and  change;  and  education  and  work  in  a 
changing  society.  These  themes  are 
intended  to  foster  multidisciplinary 
approaches  by  groups  of  researchers  for 
research  on  specific  social  and  cultural 
issues  of  interest  to  Canada.  There  are 
four  types  of  support  available  under 
each  thematic  program:  strategic  re- 
search grants,  strategic  research  net- 
works, strategic  research  workshops  and 
strategic  partnership  development 
grants.  There  is  no  electronic  version  of 
the  standard  research  grant  application 
available  for  this  year.  Applications 
completed  using  last  year’s  version  will 
not  be  accepted.  Applications  for  partner 
development  grants  may  be  submitted  at 
any  time;  deadline  for  all  others  is 
October  15. 

Medical  & Life  Sciences 
American  Lung  Association 
The  association  offers  awards  aimed  at  the 
conquest  of  lung  disease,  the  promotion  of 
lung  health  and  the  development  of 
academic  scientists.  Funding  programs 
include:  nursing  research  training 
awards;  research  training  fellowships; 
paediatric  pulmonary  research  fellow- 
ships; behavioural  science  dissertation 
grants;  career  investigator  awards;  and 
Dalsemer  research  scholar  awards. 

Eligible  candidates  for  most  categories 
should  be  US  citizens  training  in  US  or 
Canadian  institutions,  or  Canadian 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
US  training  in  US  institutions. 

Interested  investigators  arc  advised  to 
consult  the  current  guidebook  for  further 
details.  Deadline  is  October  1. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation 
The  foundation  offers funding  at  levels 
between  $10,000  and  $25, 000 for  research 
in  medical  or  medically  related  areas 
only.  Awards  are  made  for  one  year.  The 
University  is  required  to  review  and  rank 
submissions  forwarded  to  the  founda- 
tion. Please  submit  to  UTRS  one  origi- 
nal and  seven  copies  of  the  application, 
together  with  a half-page  summary 
written  in  lay  language,  the  R1R-1  and 
apporopriate  humans  animals  or  biohaz- 
ards forms.  Further  details  and  forms  are 
available  from  UTRS.  Deadline  at 
UTRS  is  October  15. 

Cancer  Research  Foundation  of 
America 

The  foundation  supports  research  and 
educational  projects  having  to  do  with 
cancer  prevention  and  childhood  cancer. 
Awards  are  generally  in  the  range  of 
$5,000  to  $35,000  for  one  year.  A 
fellowship  program  is  also  offered  which 
carries  a stipend  of  up  to  $25,000;  there 
are  no  citizenship  requirements. 

Deadlines  are  October  1 and  April  1. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US) 

The  institute  funds  research  aimed  at 
furthering  the  development  of  immuno- 
logical approaches  to  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  cancer. 
Post-doctoral  fellowships  are  offered  to 
qualified  individuals  who  have  a doctoral 
degree  and  conduct  their  proposed 
research  under  a sponsor  who  holds  a 
formal  appointment  at  the  host  institu- 
tion. There  are  no  citizenship  restric- 
tions and  supported  research  may  be 
conducted  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad.  Deadline  is  October  1. 

Wendy  Will  Case  Cancer  Fund, 
Inc.  (US) 

The  fund  offers  support  to  young  investi- 
gators primarily  in  clinically  related 
innovative  cancer  research.  Projects  will  be 
funded  for  one  year  only  up  to  a maximum 
of  $30,000  US.  Details  of  the  applica- 
tion format  are  outlined  in  the  grant 
application  procedure.  The  usual  appli- 


For  further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 

Medical  Research  Council  Lake  Erie  ecosystem  to  stresses  other 

MRC,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  than  pollutants;  and  development  of  new 

Canada,  Health  & Welfare  knowledge  from  the  natural  sciences  and 

Canada/NHRDP  and  the  Canadian  socioeconomics  that  can  be  used  in 


cation  procedures  and  signature  require 
ments  apply.  Deadline  is  October  1. 


James  H.  Cummings  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  foundation  was  created for  the follow- 
ing purposes:  to  further  medical  science, 
medical  research  and  medical  education; 
to  provide  services  for  underprivileged 
boys  and  girls;  and  to  assist  aged  and 
infirm  persons.  The  foundation’s  inter- 
ests are  directed  to  research  in  the  fields 
noted  above  and  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  following  cities:  Buffalo,  NY; 
Toronto;  and  Hendersonville,  NC.  The 
foundation  does  not  fond  scholarships  or 
fellowships  and  grants  are  not  made 
towards  operating  expenses,  deficit 
financing,  contingency  reserves  or 
endowments.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
medical  proposals.  The  foundation  will 
accept  one  application  from  U of  T per 
competition  and  the  University  has  been 
asked  to  internally  review  these  applica- 
tions prior  to  submission  to  the  founda- 
tion. There  are  specific  internal 
University  requirements  for  each  compe- 
tition and  investigators  are  advised  to 
consult  the  guidelines  on  applications 
from  U fo  T attached  to  the  application 
form.  The  submission  package  is  avail- 
able from  either  UTRS  or  the  research 
office  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Deadline  at  UTRS  is  October  15. 

Dairy  Bureau  of  Canada 
The  objective  of  the  bureaus  research 
program  is  to  gain  a better  understanding 
of  the  specific  role  of  dairy  constituents 
in  the  attainment  and  maintainance  of 
optimum  health  and  product  develop- 
ment. The  bureau  also  wishes  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  new  products 
and  new  uses  for  dairy  components  and 
will  consider  applications  which  will 
help  make  dairy  producers  and  dairy 
products  more  competitive.  Of  particular 
interest  is  research  into:  comparison  of 
diets  that  include  and  exclude  dairy 
foods  (their  hypercholesterolemic  ef- 
fects); hypercalcuric  effects  of  various 
levels  and  types  of  protein;  bioavailabili- 
ty of  calcium  and  zinc  on  animal-based 
and  plant-based  diets;  and  the  effect  of 
sunscreens  on  biological  production  of 
Vitamin  D.  Application  is  by  letter  of 
intent.  Successful  candidates  notified  for 
foil  application.  Deadline  is  October  1. 

Parker  B.  Francis  Foundation 
Funding  is  offered  to  qualified  post- 
doctoral candidates  to  devote  the  major 
part  of  their  professional  effort  in  re- 
search related  to  pulmonary  disease. 
Candidates  must  be  sponsored  by  an 
established  investigator;  there  are  no 
restrictions  regarding  discipline  or 
department  other  than  the  foundation’s 
limit  of  two  awards  in  a department  at 
any  one  time.  Clinical  and  basic  science 
are  equally  accepted  however  the  pro- 
posed research  must  be  of  a fundamental 
nature.  Citizenship  is  not  limited  but 
applicants  must  have  proof  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  USA  or  Canada. 
Deadline  is  October  11. 

International  Union  Against 
Cancer 

The  union  offers  long-,  medium-  and  short- 
term fellowships  to  qualified  cancer 
professionals  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
cancer  research,  clinical  oncology  or 
oncology  nursing.  American  Cancer 
Society  international  cancer  research 
fellowships  support  original  research 
abroad  by  recognized  senior  investigators 
active  in  cancer  research  for  at  least  five 
years  ($30,000  US).  Deadline  is  October  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada 
Grants  of up  to  $40,000 per  year for  up  to 
two  years  are  available  for  research  aimed 
at  improving  the  health  and  quality  of 
life  of  people  living  with  kidney  disease. 
Funds  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  laboratory  animals,  the 
purchase  of  materials,  supplies  and 
equipment  and  the  payment  of  laborato- 
ry assistants.  Grant  applications  for 
equipment  only  will  not  be  considered. 
Deadline  is  October  15. 


Cancer  Society  have  announced  a joint 
initiative  to  fond  cancer  research  in 
Canada.  Research  must  have  relevance 
to  prevention,  early  detection,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  rehabilitation  and  palliation 
for  people  affected  by  breast  cancer; 
areas  of  research  should  encompass  but 
are  not  limited  to  fundamental  laborato- 
ry investigations,  clinical  trials,  epidemi- 
ological, psychosocial  and  behavioural 
studies  and  health  care  research.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  the  prevention,  cure  and 
eradication  of  breast  cancer.  NCIC  will 
administer  the  initative  and  NCIC 
application  forms  and  scientific  review 
process  will  be  utilized.  Investigators 
considering  new  applications  in  the  area 
of  breast  cancer  to  MRC,  NCIC  or 
H8cWC  should  submit  direcdy  to 
NCIC.  Current  MRC-funded  investiga- 
tors in  this  field  seeking  renewal  in  the 
November  1 competition  will  be  notified 
individually  by  MRC.  Specific  applica- 
tion forms  are  available  from  UTRS. 
Deadline  is  October  15. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada 

NCIC  is  committed  to  the  development  of 
active  programs  in  the  area  of  cancer 
control — prevention,  early  detection, 
screening,  diagnosis,  treatment,  pain 
relief,  rehabilitation  and  all  other  related 
psychosocial  aspects.  Programs  of 
support  offered  by  NCIC  and  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society  include: 
personnel  awards  (career  scientists, 
trainees);  research  grants  (for  individu- 
als, equipment,  feasibility,  special  pro- 
grams and  sabbatical  leave);  Terry  Fox 
research  programs  (personnel,  work- 
shops, project  and  development  grants, 
new  investigator  research  and  equipment 
grants).  U of  T investigators  whose 
NCIC  application  checklist  identifies 
the  use  of  humans  or  biohazards  are 
advised  that  agency  requirements  for 
statements  of  certification  should  be 
requested  at  the  time  of  application 
submission  to  UTRS.  The  specific 
rationale  statement  on  the  use  of  verte- 
brate animals  may  be  obtained  from  the 
research  office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  or  from  UTRS.  This  state- 
ment must  be  first  completed  and  signed 
by  the  principal  investigator  and  then 
submitted  with  the  application  to  UTRS 
for  signature  on  behalf  of  the  University. 
Investigators  are  reminded  that  copies  of 
the  University’s  animal  protocol  should 
not  be  forwarded  to  NCIC.  These  are 
internal  documents  only  and  do  not 
properly  address  the  information  sought 
by  NCIC.  Deadline  for  research,  equip- 
ment and  new  investigators  grants  is 
October  15. 

Physical  Sciences  & Engineering 
Department  of  Fisheries  Sc 
Oceans/NSERC 

Under  its  research  partnership  program, 
NSERC  has  agreed  to  match  DFO  fund- 
ing in  the  science  subvention  program. 
The  program  is  limited  to  research  in 
the  natural  sciences  in  the  fields  of 
aquatic  biology  and  fisheries  science  and 
physical  and  chemical  aquatic  sciences. 
There  are  two  important  changes  for 
1994-95:  socioeconomic  research  is  no 
longer  supported  and  initial  awards  are 
conditionally  renewable  for  a second 
year.  For  further  details,  contact  UTRS. 
Deadline  is  October  15. 

Environment  Canada 

The  Great  Lakes  university  research  fund 
(GLURF)  was  established  in  partnership 
with  NSERC  to  promote  and  finance 
research  within  Canadian  universities 
that  will  assist  Canada  in  meeting  its 
obligations  under  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement.  The  focus  of 
the  1993-94  competition  is  Lake  Erie 
and  the  research  priorities  are:  research 
on  the  sources,  pathways,  fate  and 
effects  of  pollutants  in  the  Lake  Erie 
ecosystem;  research  on  the  response  of 


support  of  policies  and  environmental 
assessments  directed  at  improving  the 
sustainability  of  Lake  Erie  ecosystem. 
One-year  proposals  only  will  be  accept- 
ed. Deadline  is  October  22. 

Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council 

The  women 's faculty  awards  program  is 
open  to  female  Canadian  citizens  or  landed 
immigrants  who  hold  a doctoral  degree 
in  one  of  the  natural  sciences  and  engi- 
neering disciplines.  She  should  have 
sufficient  relevant  experience  to  qualify 
her  for  a position  at  the  assistant  profes- 
sor level.  NSERC  provides  support  of 
$30,500  per  year  towards  salary  and 
benefits,  for  a maximum  of  five  years,  in 
addition  to  a guaranteed  basic  research 
grant  for  three  years  of  $15,000  per  year. 
All  applications  must  be  routed  through 
the  divisional  head  and  must  reach 
UTRS  no  later  than  October  7. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
Alzheimer  Society  of  Canada  — 
training  awards,  research  grants: 

October  15. 

American  Health  Assistance 
Foundation  — Alzheimer’s  research, 
National  Heart  Foundation:  October  31. 

Arthritis  Society  — rheumatic  disease 
unit  grants:  October  T, 
research  and  Ogryzlo  fellowships: 

October  15. 

Asthma  Society  of  Canada  — research 
grants,  education  grants:  November  1. 

Canada  Mortgage  8c  Housing 
Corporation  (CMHC)  — external 
research  program:  October  4. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
— CF  clinic  incentive  grants,  fellow- 
ships, studentships  (pre-doctoral), 
research  grants  (new  and  renewal), 
scholarships,  transplantation  support 
services  grants,  transplantation  research 
and  support  grants:  October  1. 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program  — research  grants 
(letter  of  intent):  October  1. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation  — 
establishment  grants,  fellowships: 
November  1. 

Canadian  Thoracic  Society/Canadian 
Lung  Association  — research  grants, 
fellowships:  November  1. 

Connaught  Fund  — research  fellow- 
ships in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences:  September  3(1, 
transformative  research  grants  (letter  of 
intent):  October  1. 

Crohn’s  8c  Ileitis  Foundation  of 
Canada  — clinical  research  fellowships: 
October  31. 

Cutter  Biological/Canadian  Red  Cross 
Research  Fund  — full  application: 

October  1. 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute  — post- 
doctoral fellowships,  research  project 
grants,  doctoral  training  awards: 

October  15. 

Foundation  for  Chiropractic 
Education  8c  Research  — research 
grants:  October  1. 

Gairdner  Foundation  — 1994  interna- 
tions awards  (nominations):  September  30. 

Hannah  Institute  — publication  and 
editorial  assistance:  October  7; 
fellowships,  grants-in-aid,  scholarships: 
November  1. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  — 
NHRDP  research  grants,  pilot/ 
feasibility  projects:  October  1. 

Hereditary  Disease  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  November  1. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  — research  grants, 
fellowships,  conferences  and  seminars, 
films  and  audio-visual  projects: 

October  1. 

I’Anson  Professorships  Program  — 
November  1. 

International  Union  Against  Cancer 
— Eleanor  Roosevelt  international 
cancer  fellowships,  international  fellow- 
ships, American  Cancer  Society  research 
fellows:  October  1. 


Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International/Canada  — career  develop- 
ment awards,  fellowships:  October  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
research  grants,  premier  awards: 

October  15\ 

nephrology  scholarships,  national  re- 
search fellowships  (new):  November  1. 

Leukemia  Society  of  America  — 
scholars,  special  fellows,  fellows:  October  1. 

London  Life  — medical  research 
awards  (nominations):  October  1. 

Malignant  Hyperthermia  Foundation 
— research  grants:  October  15. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — basic 
research  grants:  October  1. 

MRC  — visiting  scientists,  interna- 
tional scientific  exchanges,  dyskinesia 
and  torticollis  (letter  of  intent),  mainte- 
nance for  multi-user  equipment  (new 
and  renewal),  multi-user  equipment, 

MRC  groups  (new  and  renewal)  full 
application;  MRC  university/industiy 
operating,  visiting  scientist  program, 
research  chairs,  workshops:  October  7; 
maintenance  (renewal),  equipment, 
operating  (renewal),  MRC  scientists, 
clinician-scientist  program  (phase  1 and 
2,  new  and  renewal),  dental  clinician- 
scientist  (renewal),  development  (phase 
2 only),  NIH  international  research 
fellowships  (selected  candidates  only/full 
application:  November  7; 
MRC/NCIC/H8tWC/CCS — 

Canadian  breast  cancer  research  initia- 
tive — research  grants:  October  15. 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada 

— career  development,  post-doctoral 
fellowships,  research  grants,  research 
studentships:  October  1. 

National  Alliance  for  Research  on 
Schizophrenia  8c  Depression  — young 
investigator  awards:  November  1. 

National  Institute  for  Chiropractic 
Research  (US)  — research  grants: 
November  1. 

National  Institute  of  Nutrition  — 
post-doctoral  fellowships:  November  1. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (US)  — 
research  grants  (new):  October  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 

— Canadian  Cancer  Society  fellowships, 
clinical  cancer  nursing  fellowships: 
October  7; 

NCIC  research  grants,  equipment 
grants,  major  equipment,  feasibility 
grants;  Terry  Fox  grants  for  new  investi- 
gators, equipment  for  new  investigators: 
October  15. 

NSERC  — major  equipment  and 
installations,  all  infrastructure  grants, 
scientific  publications  grants:  October  7; 
women’s  faculty  awards:  October  7; 
first-time  applicants  for  research  grants, 
applicants  also  applying  to  or  already 
supported  by  MRC  or  SSHRC,  bilateral 
exchange  program,  grants  for  research 
abroad,  foreign  researcher  awards, 
CIDA/NSERC  research  associateships: 
October  15', 

conference  grants,  equipment  grants, 
research  grants:  November  1. 

Ontario  Friends  of  Schizophrenics 
/OMHF  — research  grants: 

September  24. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 
research  grants,  major  equipment  grants: 
September  24. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — health 
care  systems  research:  November  1. 

Osteoporosis  Society  of  Canada  — 
research  grants  (new):  November  1. 
Physiotherapy  Foundation  of  Canada 

— research  grants:  November  1. 

PMAC  Health  Research  Foundation 

— pharmacy  graduate  scholarships, 
PMAC/MRC  career  awards:  November  1. 

Sandoz  Foundation  for  Gerontological 
Research  — research  grants:  November  1. 

Secretary  of  State/Canadian  Studies  8c 
Special  Projects  Directorate  — 
Canadian  studies  learning  materials 
development:  November  1. 

SSHRC  — post-doctoral  fellowships: 
October  7; 

research  and  strategic  grants:  October  15. 

Tri-Council  Eco-Research  research 
grants  (invited  full  application  ): 

October  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — full  applica- 
tion: October  15. 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Friday,  September  24 
Todd  Seacrist  Gilman, 
Department  of  English,  “The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  English 
Opera  and  Related  Genres  in 
London,  1675-1745:  John  Gay, 
George  Frideric  Handel,  Their 
Predecessors  and  Contemporaries.” 
Prof.  B.  Corman. 

Timothy  H.  Landry,  Department 
of  Education,  “Neurocognitive 
Impairments  Subsequent  to  Severe 
Closed  Head  Injury  and 
Behavioural  Disturbance.” 
Prof.  P.E.J.  Gamlin. 

Sinclair  Augustus  MacRae, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Defending  a Consequentialist 
Decision  Procedure:  An  Identity 
Friendly  Interpretation  of 
Long-Term  Egalitarian 
Consequentialism.” 

Prof.  L.W.  Sumner. 

Judith  Mary  Pelham,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  “Russell  on 
Propositions  and  Objects.” 
Prof.  A.I.F.  Urquhart. 

Daryl  Paul  Spencer,  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages  8c  Literatures, 
“Aspects  of  the  Syntax  of  Relative 
Clauses  in  Standard  and 
Colloquial  Russian.” 

Prof.  D.G.  Huntley. 

Kevin  Drew  Watson,  Department 
of  Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science, 
“A  Study  on  the  Use  of  a Carbon- 
TIB2  Composite  in  a Drained 
Cathode  Aluminium  Reduction 
Cell.”  Prof.  J.M.  Toguri. 

Nicholas  Zervos,  Department  of 
Electrical  8c  Computer 
Engineering,  “The  Unified 
Decision  Theory  of  Equalization.” 
Profs.  S.  Pasupathy  and 
A.N.  Venetsanopoulos. 

Monday,  September  27 
Jennifer  Anne  P.  Hennekam, 
Department  of  English,  “The  Role 
of  Utterance:  Images  of  Speech 
and  Text  in  the  Letters  and 
Sermons  of  John  Donne.” 
Prof.  H.R.  MacCallum. 

Frank  Louis  Verboven, 
Department  of  Economics, 
“Theoretical  and  Empirical  Essays 


in  Oligopoly  Behaviour.” 

Prof.  N.  Gallini. 

James  Robert  Worling, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Adolescent  Male  Sexual 
Offenders:  Individual  and  Family 
Characteristics  Based  on  Victims’ 
Age,  Gender  and  Relationship  to 
the  Offender.” 

Prof.  K.  Henderson. 

Tuesday,  September  28 
Deborah  Anne  Knight, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Narrative  Constraints  and  the 
Interpretation  of  Agents.” 

Prof.  L.W.  Forguson. 

Hasan  Uludag,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Microencapsulation  of 
Mammalian  Cells:  In  Vitro  and  In 
Vivo  Survival  and  Protein 
Secretion.”  Prof.  M.V.  Sefton. 

David  Ian  Walker,  Department  of 
Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science, 
“Alumina  in  Aluminum  Smelting 
and  Its  Behaviour  after  Addition  to 
Cryolite  Based  Electrolytes.” 
Prof.  T.A.  Utigard. 

Wednesday,  September  29 
Dale  Andrew  Ramsden, 
Department  of  Immunology, 
“Recombination  and  Repertoire: 
The  Molecular  Biology  of  V(D)J 
Rearrangement  and  How  V(D)J 
Rearrangement  Affects  B Cell 
Development  and  the  B Cell 
Repertoire.”  Prof.  G.E.  Wu. 

Mary- Ellen  Walsh,  Department  of 
Education,  “School  Culture  and 
the  Experience  of  Transition  for 
Rural  Students.”  Prof.  B.  Kilbourn. 

Thursday,  September  30 
Nam  Woo  Kim,  Department  of 
Microbiology,  “Ribosomal  RNA 
Genes  and  the  Genomic 
Characterization  of  Campylobacter 
Jejuni.  Prof.  V.L.  Chan. 

Gary  J.  O’Connell,  Department  of 
Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science, 
“Arsenic  Activities  in  Molten 
Nickel  Sulphide.” 

Prof.  J.M.  Toguri. 

Friday,  October  1 
Tekle  Ayano,  Department  of 


Education,  “Effects  of  Training  on 
Teachers’  Acquisition  of  Complex 
Teaching  Strategies  and  Student 
Achievement:  Evaluation  of  Grade 
10  Mathematics  Teaching  in 
Addis  Ababa.” 

Prof.  M.W.  Wahlstrom. 

John  Alexander  Boyle, 
Department  of  Geography, 
“Sociocultural  and  Political 
Influences  on  the  Implementation 
of  Environmental  Assessment  in 
Southeast  Asia:  Insights  from 
Thailand,  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia.”  Prof.  J.  Whitney. 

Lilia  Deborah  Csorgo, 
Department  of  Economics, 
“Subcontracting  in  the  Pilippine 
Informal  Sector.”  Prof.  R.A.  Berry. 

Susan  Nadimi,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Non- Aqueous 
Synthesis  of  Zeolites  and 
Molecular  Sieves.”  Prof.  G.  Ozin. 

Edmundo  Ricardo  Vasquez, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Mechano-Chemical 
Liquefaction  of  Coal.” 

Prof.  O.  Trass. 

Margaret  Wong,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Regulation  of 
Steroidogenesis  in  Yl  Mouse 
Adrenocortical  Tumour  Cells.” 
Prof.  B.P.  Schimmer. 

Monday,  October  4 
Dow  Rhoon  Koh,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  “The  Role  of 
CD4+,  CD8+  and  CD4CD8  T 
Cells  in  Murine  Experimental 
Allergic  Encephalomyelitis  and 
Lupus.”  Prof.  T.W.  Mak. 

Eugene  Z.  Krushelnyckyj, 
Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering,  “An  Investigation  of 
Two-Expert  Expert  System 
Interaction:  A Framework  for 
Semantic  Interpretation  and 
Interaction.”  Prof.  I.B.  Turksen. 

Sharmila  Manjeshwar, 
Department  of  Pathology,  “Studies 
on  the  Inhibition  on  DNA 
Synthesis  in  Hepatocytes  by  Two 
Rat  Liver  Tumour  Promoters, 
Orotic  Acid  and  Phenobarbital.” 
Prof.  D.S.R.  Sarma. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday , two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Review 


Writer-in-  Residence 

Following  the  Canada  Council’s  an- 
nouncement to  end  its  writer-in-residence 
Junding  Provost  Adel  Sedra  has  estab- 
lished a committee  to  assess  the  success 
and  impact  of  the  writer-in-residence  to 
date  and  to  make  recommendations  on: 
whether  or  not  the  University  should 
continue  to  have  a writer-in-residence; 
what  goals  and  objectives  should  be  set 
for  any  future  writer-in-residence;  what 


University  unit(s)  should  be  responsible 
to  choose  and  administer  any  future 
writer-in-residence;  and  what  sources 
and  kinds  of  financial  support  should  be 
in  place  for  any  future  writer-in-resi- 
dence.  In  addition,  the  committee  would 
like  to  learn  about  the  organization  and 
funding  for  other  kinds  of  “in-residence” 
programs  or  activities  that  divisions  may 
sponsor,  for  example,  artist-in-residence, 
executive-in-residence. 

Membership 

Prof.  Wendy  Rolph,  chair, 


Department  of  Spanish  &.  Portuguese 
(chair);  Professors  Tom  Adamowski, 
chair,  Department  of  English;  and 
Sam  Solecki,  Department  of  English; 
and  Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (planning)  and  University  regis- 
trar; and  Alvan  Bregman,  assistant 
vice-provost,  arts  and  science 
(secretary). 

Comments  and  submissions  are 
invited  from  all  members  of  the 
University  community.  These  should 
be  forwarded  to  Alvan  Bregman,  room 
222,  Simcoe  Hall,  before  October  IS. 


Arts  and  Science 
Council  By-Election 

Nominations  open  on  Monday,  September  20, 
for  positions  on  the  general  committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a list  of  vacancies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  Office  of  the  Faculty 
Registrar,  departments,  offices  of  college  registrars 
and  student  organizations.  Completed  forms  must 
be  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  no  later  than 
4:00  p.m.,  Friday,-  October  1,  in  order  to  be  valid. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  VISITING  SPEAKERS  SERIES 


Lord  Robert  Armstrong 

" INSIDE  WHITEHALL: 

THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT " 

Wednesday,  October  6 
4:00  - 5:30 

Sealey  Hall,  Trinity  College 

Lord  Robert  Armstrong  was  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  1979-87,  and 
Head  of  the  Civil  Service,  1983-87,  during  the  Prime  Ministership  of 
Margaret  Thatcher.  His  earlier  experience  included  periods  as  Private 
Secretary  to  Reginald  Maudling,  R.A.  Butler,  and  Roy  Jenkins.  He  was 
also  Principal  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister  from  1970-1975 
and  occupied  senior  positions  in  the  Treasury  and  the  Home  Office. 

Lord  Armstrong  comes  to  the  University  of  Toronto  as  the  first 
Lionel  Gelber  Visiting  Professor. 

His  address  to  the  series  is  sponsored  by  the  International  Relations 
Programme  and  by  the  Centre  for  International  Studies. 

Information:  International  Relations  Programme,  Rm.  89,  St.  Hilda's  College, 
Tel.  978-8248. 


The  Faculty  of  Library  and 
Information  Science 
presents  the  fifth 
Ian  P.  Sharp  Lecture 
in  Information  Science 


" A Fabric  of  Intelligence" 

A stunning  new  global  web  of 
interactive  minds  is  being  created 
by  the  most  powerful  changemaker 
ever  known:  today’s  emerging 
communications  system 

GEORGE  A.  FIERHELLER 
Vice  Chairman 
Rogers  Communication  Inc. 


Thursday,  October  7,  1993 
4:00  p.m. 

Lecture  Theatre,  Bissell  Building 
140  St.  George  Street 
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JIM  STEWART 


Curtains  Up  on  Berlin 


Collaborative  agreement  with  German  university  offers  better  view  of  tumultuous  events  in  eastern  Europe 

By  Pia  Kleber  and  Peter  Harris 


In  Berlin  there’s  a riddle  that  goes:  “How 
can  you  tell  Ossi-Ampelmannchen  from  Wessi- 
Ampelmannchen?”  The  correct  answer  is:  “They’re 
shorter,  fatter,  have  a more  dynamic  stride  when  they’re 
green,  and  they  wear  hats!” 

Ampelmannchen  are  the  little  men  on  traffic-light  signs 
that  tell  you  when  to  cross  the  street.  An  Ossi  is  an  East 
German;  a Wessi,  a West  German.  The  former  is  grad- 
ually disappearing,  replaced  by  its  slimmer,  hatless  Wessi 
equivalent. 

To  see  the  changes  occurring  daily  in  Berlin  — right 
down  to  the  type  of  traffic  lights  — is  fascinating.  The  dra- 
matic political  events  occur  in  a setting  of  enormous  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  stimulation,  all  of  which  represent 
an  opportunity  for  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  May  a delegation  led  by  President  Robert  Prichard 
went  to  Berlin  to  sign  a collaborative  agreement  with  ^ 
Humboldt  University.  It  is  easy,  President  Prichard  noted 
at  the  signing  ceremony,  for  university  presidents  to  sign 
such  documents  but  the  real  work  falls  on  faculty  mem- 
bers. To  bear  his  comment  out,  members  of  our  delega- 
tion spent  the  next  week  on  a busy  round  of  meetings  with 
our  Humboldt  counterparts,  presenting  academic  papers, 
informing  students  about  our  university,  discussing  collabora- 
tive conferences  and  research  projects  and  planning  student  and 
faculty  exchanges. 


Located  in  what  used  to  be  East  Berlin,  Humboldt  is 

emerging  from  the  political  and  intellectual  confines  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  At  the  moment  the  university 
is  going  through  the  gruelling  process  of  reviewing  and  reor- 
ganizing its  academic  and  administrative  staff,  which  it  must 
drastically  trim.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Humboldt  will  have  elim- 
inated 2,800  positions  from  its  faculty  complement  of 7,200  at 
the  time  of  German  reunification  in  1990.  Its  student  enrolment 
is  21,000. 

Humboldt  has  a rich  history  of  academic  achievement:  no  less 
than  29  of  Humboldt’s  faculty  have  won  Nobel  Prizes.  Founded 
in  1810  by  the  eminent  philologist  and  statesman  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  (1767-1835),  the  university  quickly  gained  prestige 
as  the  intellectual  home  of  the  renowned  philosophers  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762-1814)  and  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich 
Hegel  (1770-1831).  Other  eminent  members  of  its  faculty 
have  included  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt’s  brother  Alexander 
(geography),  Friedrich  Schleiermacher  (theology),  Theodor 
Mommsen  (history),  Otto  Hahn  (chemistry  and  physics), 
Robert  Virchow  (pathology),  Albert  Einstein  and  Max  Planck 
(physics)  and  Robert  Koch  (bacteriology). 

The  university  is  right  in  the  heart  of  old  imperial  Berlin,  on 
Unter  den  Linden,  across  from  the  historic  state  opera  and  the 
old  royal  library  (now  the  law  library  of  the  university).  Beside 
it  is  the  Museumsinsel,  the  island  of  museums,  where  four  in- 
ternationally famous  museums  house  such  treasures  as  the  altar 
of  Pergamon  and  the  Ishtar  Gate  of  Babylon.  Just  down  the 
boulevard,  past  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Berlin  Cathedral,  is 
Alexanderplatz,  the  old  retail  centre  of  East  Berlin  — now  fes- 
tooned with  neon  signs  proclaiming  the  new  order:  the  Bavarian 
union  bank,  Sony,  American  Express.  A few  blocks  to  the 
west,  towards  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  is  the  huge  Russian  cul- 
tural centre,  currently  housing  an  exhibition  of  contemporary 
American  art. 

Construction  sites  are  everywhere.  Traffic  patterns  change 
almost  daily,  as  roads  long  severed  by  the  Wall  are  rejoined,  re- 
opened, rerouted.  “Trabis,”  the  Trabant  cars  that  came  to  sym- 
bolize much  of  the  malaise  of  the  East  German  command 
economy,  are  being  overwhelmed  (those  that  still  manage  to  run) 
by  shiny  new  western  cars  on  streets  that  are  glutted  by  this 
sudden  infusion  of  1990s-paced  traffic. 

This  is  a city  of  action. 


During  the  years  of  the  Iron  Curtain  there  was  al- 

ways  a trickle  of  communication  between  scholars  in  east  and 
west  but  western  academics  often  found  the  conditions  frus- 


trating. Research  materials  in  the  east  were  poorly  catalogued, 
if  at  all.  Access  to  some  materials  depended  on  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  archivists.  Scholars  could  only  get  day  passes 
to  some  libraries;  after  travelling  back  and  forth  between  bor- 
ders, they  had  an  effective  working  time  of  only  a few  hours  a 
day.  Some  things  were  simply  not  accessible.  Eastern  scholars’ 
efforts  to  collaborate  were  also  hampered.  For  many  scholars, 
travel  to  the  west  was  a rare  privilege,  not  a right.  And  the  findings 
they  made  in  the  west  were  not  always  welcomed  back  home. 

Agreements  like  ours  can  transform  the  trickle  of  commu- 
nication into  a flood  of  information  that  will  benefit  faculty  from 
both  places.  Take  film  studies.  Film  production  and  distribu- 
tion for  public  consumption  in  East  Germany  was  largely  a state 
enterprise.  The  west  could  not  obtain  many  East  German 
films,  either  because  of  restricted  distribution  or  government  ban. 
Now  the  films  are  becoming  available  for  viewing  by  western 
scholars  for  the  first  time.  Conversely,  film  students  at  Humboldt 
need  to  catch  up  with  film  history  and  theory  of  the  last  50  years 
in  the  west. 


Humboldt  is  right  in  the  heart 

OF  OLD  IMPERIAL  BERLIN. 

Construction  sites  are  every- 
where AS  ROADS  LONG  SEVERED 
by  the  Wall  are  rejoined. 


Drama  students  and  faculty  in  both  institutions  also  have 
much  to  offer  each  other.  Most  European  universities  offer  only 
academic  courses;  Humboldt’s  drama  department,  recognized 
as  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  is  unique  in  linking  its  cours- 
es to  the  field  of  interdisciplinary  cultural  studies.  In  North 
American  universities,  the  practical  drama  courses  are  often  un- 
related to  the  academic  curriculum  and  most  are  taught  by  in- 
structors with  little  experience  in  stage  practice.  Somewhat  of 
an  exception,  the  UC  program  combines  both  models  by  offering 
academic  courses  directly  related  to  the  practical  theatre  work 
and  practical  courses  taught  by  professional  theatre  practition- 
ers. Humboldt  and  Toronto,  both  with  outstanding  programs, 
can  help  each  other  grow  even  stronger. 

The  two  universities  women’s  studies  programs  plan  to 
exchange  faculty  members,  beginning  next  February  with  a 
visit  by  Professor  Kay  Armatage  to  Humboldt.  Our  program 
has  experience  in  third  world  women’s  studies  scholarship  not 
previously  available  to  East  German  scholars.  Humboldt,  mean- 


while, has  its  interdisciplinary  centre  for  research  on 
women  that  opens  research  on  eastern  European  women  to 
our  scholars. 


A MAJOR  PART  OF  THE  AGREEMENT  IS  THE  PLAN  FOR  A 
series  of  international  academic  conferences  every  few 
years.  The  inaugural  conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto  in 
1995  and  focus  on  theatre  directing  and  stage  design.  It  will 
feature  the  North  American  premiere  of  the  Berlin 
Schaubuhne,  one  of  the  foremost  theatre  companies  in 
Europe.  We  are  organizing  the  event  in  collaboration  with 
Humboldt’s  drama  department,  with  David  Mirvish,  owner 
of  the  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  where  the  Schaubuhne  will 
make  its  debut,  and  with  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

The  Schaubuhne  occupies  the  historic  “modern” 
Universum-Lichtspiel  cinema  on  the  Kurfurstendamm, 
(West)  Berlin’s  opulent  shopping  centre.  The  building  was 
designed  by  the  famous  modern  architect  Eric  Mendelsohn 
in  1929.  In  1978  the  Schaubuhne  totally  rebuilt  the  inside 
of  the  theatre  while  retaining  the  historic  facade.  The  new 
interior  is  a marvel  of  flexibility,  with  hydraulically  oper- 
ated floor  panels  that  allow  infinite  arrangement  of  stages  and 
seating,  accommodating  up  to  three  separate  theatres.  Part  of 
the  conference  will  be  an  exhibition  on  the  history  and  reno- 
vation of  the  Mendelsohn  building. 

The  theatrical  works  produced  in  the  building  are  equally  im- 
pressive. With  a lavish  budget  of  several  million  marks,  a well 
trained  repertory  company  that  attracts  directors  from  all  over 
the  world  and  a generous  rehearsal  time  of  up  to  three  months 
per  production,  the  shows  are  of  high  professional  quality. 

The  next  conference  in  the  series  will  be  on  the  environment. 
The  program  is  being  planned  by  Professor  Joachim  Bomer,  di- 
rector of  Humboldt’s  institute  for  environmental  research,  and 
Professor  Frank  Cunningham  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Division  of  the  Environment  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science. 


There  are  no  limits  to  scholarly  interchange  be 

tween  the  east  and  the  west  now.  The  idea  of  conducting  com- 
parative studies  of  post-glacial  periods  in  the  Brandenburg 
Plain  and  southern  Ontario  are  currently  under  discussion  in 
the  geography  departments  of  Humboldt  and  Toronto.  At  the 
same  time,  Professor  Aidan  McQuillan  of  the  Department  of 
Geography  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  Humboldt  students 
coming  to  Toronto  for  their  three-week  field  courses. 

Student  exchanges  between  Humboldt  and  U of  T begin  this 
month  with  several  students  from  our  German  department 
spending  the  academic  year  at  Humboldt  and  a number  of 
Humboldt  students  coming  here.  Some  Humboldt  faculty 
members  have  already  visited  U ofT;  for  instance,  Professors 
Maria  Nickel  and  Frank.  Ettrich  were  guest  professors  in  the  so- 
ciology department  last  year  and  in  May  Professor  Joachim 
Fiebach  attended  a conference  on  African  theatre  and  film 
hosted  by  the  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama. 

U of  T can  help  Humboldt  augment  its  very  modest  library 
of  Canadiana.  And  we  hope  that  teleconferencing  connections 
will  be  established  with  Humboldt  this  academic  year;  the  idea 
is  being  explored  by  Professor  Derek  de  Kerckhove,  director  of 
the  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  Sc  Technology. 

A group  of  Humboldt  officials,  led  by  Marlis  Diirrkop,  the 
president  of  Humboldt,  and  Manfred  Ehrhardt,  Berlin  s min- 
ister of  science  and  research,  will  visit  Toronto  in  May  so  the 
two  institutions  can  review  their  accomplishments,  articulate 
further  collaborative  projects  and  consult  their  respective 
governments  about  funding. 

If  the  excitement  this  agreement  has  generated  to  date  is  any 
indication,  students  and  faculty  at  U of  T can  look  forward  to  some 
inspiring  interaction  with  our  new  campus  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

Pia  Kleber  is  director  of  the  University  College  Drama  Program. 
Peter  Harris  is  assistant  dean  and  faculty  secretary  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science.  For  more  information  about  the  Humboldt  agree- 
ment, call  Maria  Cioni  at  978-4168. 
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